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CHAPTER    I 
Barbara  Arrives 

4T  ten  o'clock  each  morning  the  township  of 
/  \  AVayside  came  in  touch  with  the  outside 
^  *■  world,  and  for  an  hour  or  so  awakened 
into  something  like  activity.  It  was  usually 
about  that  hour ;  but,  of  course,  one  could  not  be 
quite  certain  for  Jerry  Dawkins,  who  drove  the 
mail  coach  (it  was  really  a  four-wheeled  buggy), 
to  and  from  Woolbong,  the  railway  town  some 
eight  miles  off,  was  not  at  all  particular  as  to 
half  an  hour  or  so. 

It  gratified  his  insignificant  mind  to  know  that 
the  entire  population  was  gathered  on  the  store 
verandah  awaiting  his  arrival,  and  it  was  said 
that  on  one  occasion,  when  he  had  been  before 
his  time,  he  had  waited  round  the  bend  in  the 
road  until  the  people  arrived  at  the  store.  There 
was  only  one  person  in  AVayside  he  was  really 
afraid  of.  That  was  Priscilla  Trent. 

Miss  Trent  had  been  postmistress  in  the  town- 
ship for  over  thirty  years,  and  had  become  quite 
uncanny  in  her  knowledge  of  other  people's 
affairs,  simply  by  handling  their  correspondence. 
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Those  same  letters  had  a  habit  of  not  arriving  at 
the  proper  time  if  their  owners  happened  to  be 
at  war  with  Priscilla.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  she  was  a  bad  woman,  for  she  was  honest 
as  the  day  in  her  business  dealings,  and  generous 
to  a  fault,  but  her  besetting  sin  was  curiosity. 
Then,  too,  she  was  the  connecting  link  with  the 
commercial  world.  Her  stock  of  prints  and  dress 
materials  was  really  extraordinary,  and  her 
method  of  disposing  of  them  astonishing.  She 
would  fix  the  anxious  buyer  with  her  mild  grey 
eyes,  and  assure  her  that  pink  print  dresses  with 
purple  bouquets  scattered  broadcast,  were  "all 
the  rage  in  Sydney,"  and  though  they  knew  she 
had  never  left  Wayside  for  forty  years,  they 
believed  her — and  bought  the  stuff. 

Miss  Trent's  only  other  business  opponent  was 
the  butcher.  His  shop  was  just  across  the  road 
from  the  post-office,  but  his  method  of  conduct- 
ing business  was  as  opposite  to  hers  as  the  North 
Pole  is  to  the  South,  for  while  everything  at 
Priscilla's  was  scrupulously  clean,  his  establish- 
ment was  the  embodiment  of  dirt  and  disorder. 
Algy  Trotter  held  by-laws  regarding  cleanliness 
in  supreme  contempt,  and  allowed  his  tame  mag- 
pie and  his  jackass  to  roost  undisturbed  on  the 
meat  rails,  while  his  pet  cat  slept  regularly  every 
night  in  the  basket  in  which  he  delivered  his 
orders.    But  in  spite  of  it  all,  sickness  was  practi- 
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cally  unknown  in  the  township.  To  be  sure, 
Anne  Seymour  had  been  ailing  for  years,  and 
Nell  Ogilvie,  too,  for  that  matter,  but  their  ill- 
health  had  nothing  to  do  with  Algy  Trotters' 
business  methods. 

These  two  shops  faced  each  other  across  the 
wide  white  road,  which  had  its  beginning  in 
Sydney,  and  went  for  hundreds  of  miles  beyond 
Wayside.  The  township  was  a  pretty  little  place 
in  spring-time  and  autumn,  but  in  the  summer 
the  grass  became  bleached  in  the  paddocks,  the 
creek  dried  up  and  revealed  old  tins  and  other 
unsightly  domestic  refuse,  the  road  was  inches 
deep  in  fine  white  dust ;  and  even  the  gnarled 
old  gum  trees  raised  their  long  arms  in  silent 
pleading  to  the  brassy  sky  for  water.  The  grace- 
ful pepper  trees,  the  feathery  wattles,  and  here 
and  there  a  few  sombre  dark  pines,  stood  out 
eternally  green  in  the  white  blaze  of  the  cloud- 
less days. 

A  few  poor  little  farms  and  selections  dotted 
the  plains  round  the  township.  The  main 
portion  of  the  population  existed,  like  so  many 
other  Australian  bush  townships,  with  the  ease 
and  irresponsibility  of  the  lilies.  The  men 
smoked  or  chewed  tobacco  and  discussed  end- 
lessly the  drought,  the  harvest  or  lack  of  it,  and. 
occasionally,  the  war. 

There  were  some  who  had  lived  in  the  outside 
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world,  had  been  beaten  and  buffetted  by  it,  and 
were  glad  to  drift  into  the  little  township  and 
try  to  forget  their  heartbreak  in  this  quiet  back- 
water of  life. 

To-day  was  exceptionally  hot.  Although  just 
after  ten,  the  cows  were  glad  to  seek  shelter 
under  the  trees,  and  the  men  had  reduced  their 
attire  to  a  mimimum,  while  the  few  women  wore 
that  look  of  resignation  which  bush  women  wear 
along  with  their  nondescript  print  dresses  and 
broken  hats. 

"Terry's  late  to-day,"  remarked  one  man  to  the 
gathering  on  the  shop  verandah  without  re- 
moving what  .looked  like  a  wet  rag  adhering  to 
his  bottom  lip,  but  which  was  really  his  cigarette. 

"He  might  know  we're  anxious  for  the  mail," 
said  Geo  Morton,  the  only  young  member  of  the 
fair  sex  present. 

"If  I  was  you  I'd  give  up  waiting  for  that 
letter  from  Tom  Harvey.  He's  got  another  girl 
in  Egypt  by  this,"  tauntingly  interjected  Ted 
Moore,  the  cigarette  holder. 

The  colour  rushed  to  the  girl's  thin  cheeks. 

"He  hasn't  got  to  Egypt  yet,  Ted  Moore,"  she 
said  angrily.     "He's  still  in  Sydney." 

"All  the  more  reason  why  you  needn't  wait 
here  every  day,"  answered  her  tormentor.  "The 
girls  in  Sydney  is  awful  smart  and  fascinating. 
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I    know   when    I    go    down    they    get    me    fair 
puzzled  as  to  which  I  like  best." 

Cleo  feverishly  fingered  the  chain  she  wore  on 
her  thin  wrist,  and  which  all  Wayside 
remembered  as  the  absent  Tom's  watch-chain, 
and  tried  hard  to  think  of  a  cutting  answer. 

"Don't  pin  your  faith  on  any  man,  Cleo.  They 
were  deceivers  ever,"  put  in  a  high  shrill  voice 
from  a  gaunt  figure  at  the  end  of  the  verandah. 

Everyone  laughed,  for  Selina  Tarbottle  Titter- 
ton,  scion  of  an  ancient  noble  family,  was  never 
taken  seriously  except  by  herself. 

Just  then  the  coach  was  sighted  crawling  down 
the  hill  that  overlooked  the  town  and  at  the 
same  moment  Priscilla  Trent  appeared. 

She  was  a  stout,  motherly-looking  woman, 
with  a  red  face,  a  wide  mouth,  and  a  pair  of 
shrewd  kindly  eyes  behind  shining  spectacles. 

"He's  got  a  passenger,  too;  a  woman!"  ob- 
served Ted  Moore. 

"You'd  better  go  home  and  have  a  shave, 
then,"  snapped  Cleo,  for  Ted's  weakness  was  well 
known.  "She  wouldn't  look  at  you  with  that 
fringe  on  your  chin." 

In  the  speculations  as  to  who  the  passenger 
could  be,  no  one  noticed  how  pale  Priscilla  Trent 
had  become  until  Selina  turned  her  sharp  eyes 
in  that  direction. 
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"Why,  Priscilla,  how  white  you  look.  What's 
the  matter?"  she  shrilled. 

"No  wonder  you're  such  a  skeleton  if  you 
worry  so  when  anyone  changes  colour,"  retorted 
Priscilla  tartly.  "Anyway,  I've  some  work  to 
do,"  and  she  went  inside,  and  closed  the  door 
rather  forcibly. 

Left  to  themselves  the  population  continued 
to  wonder  who  the  passenger  was,  and  also 
what  was  the  matter  with  Priscilla,  for  it  was 
unlike  her  to  be  so  cross-grained,  and  besides, 
considering  the  occasion,  it  was  strange  that  she 
did  not  wait  for  the  coach.  The  busy  curious 
tongues  prattled  on.  The  only  person  who  took 
no  part  in  the  talk  was  a  tall  man  with  a  dark 
moody  face,  who  leant  against  the  verandah-post 
smoking  a  pipe.  He  gave  no  attention  to  their 
idle  chatter,  save  a  glance  at  intervals  of  supreme 
contempt,  and  they,  after  a  brief  "Good  mornin', 
Doc,"  on  his  arrival,  had  taken  no  notice  of  him. 

Jerry  Dawkins,  before  turning  the  final  bend 
in  the  road,  always  whipped  up  his  jaded  horse, 
and  was  thus  enabled  to  pull  up  at  the  store  with 
a  flourish. 

To-day  he  added  a  little  more  energy  to  his 
whipping,  and  so  startled  the  decrepit  animal 
that  it  sprang  forward  with  such  a  lunge  that  the 
only  passenger  was  flung  up  against  the  driver 
so  unceremoniously  that  she  blushed  hotly. 
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Twelve  hours  spent  in  a  stifling  train,  crawl- 
ing and  rushing  at  intervals  through  the  still  hot 
night,  had  reduced  Barbara  Winfrey  to  a  state 
of  stunned  exhaustion,  but  she  collected  enough 
interest  in  the  little  township  they  were 
approaching  to  ask — 

"What  place  is  this?" 

"This,"  exclaimed  Jerry  Dawkins  with  mixed 
pity  and  impressiveness  in  his  tone,  "This  is 
Wayside!" 

An  unintelligible  murmur  came  from  the  lady 
passenger,  which  Jerry  interpreted  as  dis- 
paraging to  Wayside,  and  hated  her  accordingly. 

"But  I  thought  Wayside  was  a  town,  not  a 
hamlet,"  she  said  weakly. 

"So  it  is  a  town,"  answered  Dawkins  heatedly. 
"Don't  know  anything  about  your  bloomin' 
'amlets.  It  all  depends  where  you  come  from. 
Folks  from  Boolongo  think  Wayside  quite  a 
hustling  place." 

Barbara,  having  arrived  a  few  days  before 
from  London,  felt  on  these  principles  quite 
within  her  rights  in  regarding  Wayside  as  a 
village,  but  was  too  sick  to  argue.  She  was  only 
conscious  of  a  wild  desire  to  get  out  of  the  burn- 
ing heat,  and  so  permitted  this  cutting  remark 
to  pass  unanswered. 

During  the  conversation  the  horse  had  slowed 
down  so  as  not  to  miss  a  word,  but  Jerry  flicked 
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the  whip,  and  the  journey  was  completed  in 
silence,  and  in  a  few  moments  they  drew  up  in 
front  of  the  little  shop. 

Barbara  was  instantly  aware  of  the  interested 
scrutiny  of  numerous  pairs  of  eyes,  and  was 
grateful  for  her  thick  veil. 

"Do  I  get  down  here?"  she  asked  of  Dawkins, 
who  was  languidly  busy  with  a  dirty  canvas  bag 
and  several  parcels. 

"Please  yourself,  only  it's  as  fur  as  I  go,"  he 
answered  with  withering  sarcasm,  and  springing 
down  he  shouldered  his  bundles  and  disappeared 
into  the  shop. 

Left  by  herself  in  the  high  buggy,  the  girl  cast 
weary  eyes  about  for  the  other  vehicle  which 
was  to  take  her  the  last  stage  of  her  journey,  but 
seeing  none,  she  proceeded  to  collect  her  few 
belongings  and  alight.  Being  quite  unused  to  a 
conveyance  with  a  maximum  of  wheels  and  a 
minimum  of  body,  she,  of  course,  went  the 
wrong  way  about  her  task,  and  one  slender  foot 
was  waving  wildly  in  mid-air,  seeking  for  the 
crazy  step,  when  it  was  grasped  by  a  firm  hand 
and  placed  gently  on  the  proper  place. 

"Oh,  thank  you,"  exclaimed  Barbara,  grate- 
fully, raising  her  eyes  to  a  dark,  bitter  face. 

The  man  merely  raised  his  hat,  and  returned 
to  his  position  amid  the  murmur  of  criticism  that 
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went  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  group  on  the 
verandah. 

Very  forlorn  Barbara  looked,  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  road.  Her  small  hat,  with  its  long 
veil,  formed  a  becoming  frame  for  her  dainty 
face,  which  was  growing  whiter  each  moment. 
Never  before  had  she  beheld  such  an  odd  assort- 
ment of  humanity,  and  anxiously  she  scanned 
the  faces,  all  sunburnt  and  thin,  but  all  with 
varying  expressions.  None  looked  actively 
hostile,  but  were  alive  with  the  half  curious,  half 
resentful  interest  with  which  the  average  bush- 
man  regards  the  intruder  on  that  particular  piece 
of  country  which  he  considers  his  own  by  reason 
of  his  birth  there. 

Had  she  not  been  so  exhausted  and  ill  with  the 
sun  and  her  aching  head,  Barbara  would  have 
found  plenty  to  satisfy  her  ready  sense  of 
humour,  but  as  it  was,  she  was  only  conscious 
of  a  longing  to  get  away  from  the  inquisitive 
eyes,  and  a  craving  for  rest.  However,  weary 
as  she  was,  several  members  of  the  group 
claimed  her  jaded  senses.  For  instance,  the 
man  who  had  assisted  her,  in  spite  of  his  careless 
attire,  bore  the  stamp  of  having  once  lived  in 
civilization,  though  the  morose  eyes  and  general 
air  of  sullen  aloofness  were  less  prepossessing 
than  the  open,  not  to  say  vacant,  faces  of  the 
other  men. 
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The  girl  in  the  elaborately  trimmed,  though 
shabby,  pink  dress,  would  have  been  pretty  if  she 
could  have  been  disassociated  from  the  flaring 
blue  tie,  but  how  was  Barbara  to  know  that 
Cleopatra  Morton  felt  it  incumbent  on  her  to 
bear  out  her  Oriental  name  by  wearing  vivid 
colours  ? 

Barbara's  wandering,  tired  eyes  next  en- 
countered Selina  Titterton,  and  surely  never 
before  had  anyone  presented  such  a  ludicrous 
sight  as  that  lady  in  her  shapeless  dust-coloured 
garment,  sandalled  feet,  and  mahogany-tinted 
face.  The  ignorant  new  arrival  had  yet  to  learn 
that  every  bush  town  possessed  at  least  one 
member  of  ancient  and  noble  English  family, 
whose  past  glories  were  supposed  to  atone  for 
present  dilapidation.  Wayside's  one  withered 
branch  of  ancient  lineage  was  Selina  Tarbottle 
Titterton,  whom  everyone  laughed  at  for  her 
eccentricities,  and  hated  for  her  petty  soul. 

This  weird  vision  brought  an  irrepressible 
smile  to  Barbara's  white  lips,  and  she  busied 
herself  with  her  parcels  to  conceal  it.  At  this 
juncture  a  tall,  handsome  woman  emerged  from 
a  dark  corner  of  the  verandah,  and  went  over  to 
the  lonely  figure  on  the  road. 

"Don't  take  any  notice  of  them,"  she  said  in  a 
strange,  husky  voice,  as  she  laid  hold  of  the 
largest  of  the  packages.     "They  don't  mean  to 
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be  unkind.  Won't  you  come  into  the  shade? 
It's  so  hot  out  here." 

The  quick  tears  sprang  into  Barbara's  eyes  at 
the  gentle  voice  and  beautiful  face,  but  before 
she  could  answer  the  shop-door  opened  suddenly 
and  Priscilla  Trent  emerged,  followed  by  Jerry 
Dawkins,  the  former  looking  more  agitated  than 
anyone  had  ever  seen.  Walking  across  the 
verandah  without  a  glance  at  anyone,  she  went 
straight  over  to  the  girl  on  the  road. 

"You're  Miss  Barbara  Winfrey,  aren't  you?" 
she  said. 

"Yes,"  murmured  that  young  woman  meekly, 
wondering  who  she  was,  while  the  people  wait- 
ing for  their  letters  very  naturally  resented  this. 

"I  say,  Pris.,  what  about  the  mail?"  suggested 
one. 

"Jerry  was  an  hour  late,  and  now  you  won't 
give  out  the  letters."  This  in  an  aggrieved  tone 
from  Cleo. 

But  Priscilla  gave  them  no  attention.  She 
had  more  important  matters  on  hand,  while 
Barbara,  with  anxious  eyes,  asked: 

"Can  you  tell  me  how  I  can  get  to  Mrs. 
Wright?" 

"A  pair  of  wings  'ud  do  the  trick,"  came  from 
Jerry,  who  was  regarded  as  something  of  a  wit  in 
the  village. 
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"This  is  my  affair,  Jeremiah  Dawkins,  so  I'll 
thank  you  to  leave  it  to  me,"  answered  Priscilla 
weightily;  then  to  Barbara,  "But  come  inside, 
my  dear,  and  sit  down  while  I  give  out  the 
letters,  and  then  I'll  explain,"  and  very  much 
wondering,  Barbara  followed  her  into  the  shop. 

It  took  the  girl  a  few  minutes  to  become 
accustomed  to  the  dimness  of  the  shop  after  the 
white  glare  outside,  but  while  Priscilla,  in  the 
capacity  of  postmistress,  dealt  out  the  letters 
through  an  aperture  in  the  wall,  Barbara  studied 
her  surroundings  dully. 

There  was  no  attempt  at  arrangement  among 
Miss  Trent's  merchandise.  Sides  of  bacon  and 
highly-coloured  prints  whispered  sweet  nothings 
to  each  other,  while  a  huge  cheese  supported 
several  untrimmed  hats.  Stationery  and  haber- 
dashery shared  a  case  along  with  some  hectic 
sweets,  while  postal  regulations — once  white, 
now  any  colour  at  all,  decorated  the  walls  in 
company  with  sheets  of  abominable-looking 
paper  smeared  with  a  sticky  preparation 
warranted  to  catch  unwary  flies,  but  only  success- 
ful in  grasping  any  passer-by  by  the  hair. 

In  the  wall  facing  the  shop's  entrance  was  a 
door,  partly  glass,  through  which  could  be  seen 
a  cosy  little  sitting-room,  which  was  Priscilla's 
domestic  domain. 

Having  surveyed  everything  casually,  Barbara, 
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from  her  seat  on  a  sack  of  flour,  gave  herself  up 
to  admiring  the  ease  and  freedom  with  which 
Priscilla  delivered  the  letters. 

"Here's  one  for  you,  Mr.  Brown,  from  Dick. 
Hope  he's  getting  on  all  right  now.  Letter  for 
you,  Selina,  in  a  man's  writing.  For  shame,  cor- 
responding with  a  man  at  your  time  of  life;  but 
perhaps  the  family  lawyer  has  tracked  you  down 
to  shower  untold  wealth  on  you!  Nothing  for 
you,  Cleo;  to-morrow  perhaps.  Tom  might  have 
been  too  late  for  last  night's  mail.  No  letter 
to-day,  Mr.  Carstairs,"  said  the  cheery  voice. 

Barbara  marvelled  at  this  peculiar  method  of 
postal  delivery,  and  its  familiarity  jarred  on  her. 
Ah,  well,  no  letters  would  ever  come  for  her,  so 
she  need  not  bother,  she  reflected. 

Here  Miss  Trent  left  the  square  opening  and 
faced  her  companion.  "Now,  my  dear,  I  can 
attend  to  you,"  she  said,  trying  to  be  still  cheer- 
ful, but  there  was  an  uneasy  expression  in  her 
eyes  which  the  girl  wondered  at.  But  just  at 
that  moment  a  grey,  thin  face  was  seen  at  the 
hole,  and  sweet  faded  eyes  were  raised 
inquiringly.  Before  the  newcomer  could  speak 
Miss  Trent  said,  "Not  to-day,  Anne.  If  one 
comes  to-morrow  I'll  send  it  up  by  Reggie 
Trotter.  It's  too  hot  for  you  to  come  down 
every  day."  The  brisk  old  woman's  voice  grew 
so  kind  and  tender  that  a  new  side  to  the  busy- 
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body's  character  was  revealed  to  the  girl  inside 
the  shop. 

A  dull  sick  look  crept  across  the  other 
woman's  face,  and  she  answered,  "Thank  you, 
Priscilla,  but  I  felt  there  would  be  one  to-day. 
Don't  send  anyone  with  it  to-morrow  though, 
because  I'll  come  for  it.  It'll  be  pleasant  reading 
it  going  home,"  and  she  disappeared. 

"Now,"  said  Priscilla,  closing  up  the  aperture. 
"There'll  be  no  more  interruptions,  so  come 
along  into  the  sitting  room,  and  we'll  have  a 
talk." 

She  led  the  way  by  the  glass  door  into  a 
comfortable,  old-fashioned  room.  Its  walls 
were  literally  smothered  with  pictures,  some 
exceptionally  beautiful  and  some  exceptionally 
hideous.  Photos  and  ornaments  elbowed  each 
other  for  room  on  the  mantelpiece,  and  quite 
crowded  out  an  exquisite  Ormulu  clock  and  pair 
of  vases.  A  bowl  of  lovely  roses  stood  on  a 
table  covered  with  a  cloth  of  a  design  surely 
unique  in  its  ugliness,  but  in  spite  of  all  these 
contradictions  in  taste,  it  was  a  homelike  room, 
and  that  impression  was  enhanced  by  a  huge 
shabby  armchair,  and  a  wide  double-headed 
couch  which  faced  the  shop,  and  upon  which 
Priscilla  sat  when  she  had  ensconced  her  visitor 
in  the  armchair,  which  seemed  to  swallow  the 
girl's  fragile  figure. 
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"Now  let's  begin,"  said  the  old  woman. 
"You're  Miss  Winfrey,  and  you've  come  up  to 
be  companion  to  Sarah  Wright — or,  as  we 
always  called  her  when  anything  went  wrong 
with  her — Serve-her-Right." 

A  vague  fear  swept  over  Barbara  as  she 
wondered  how  her  affairs  had  become  public 
property. 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  "I  landed  from  home 
last  week.  I  came  out  as  companion  to  an 
invalid  lady.  She  said  she  didn't  need  me  when 
we  arrived,  but  wrote  to  her  friend,  Mrs.  Wright, 
about  me.  It  was  arranged  for  me  to  come  up, 
and  a  trap  was  to  meet  me  here  and  take  me  out 
to  her." 

Barbara's  speech  was  thick  and  disjointed,  and 
a  deathly  colour  had  come  over  her  face. 

"Well,  my  dear,"  said  Miss  Trent  gravely, 
"Sarah  Wright  died  suddenly  yesterday  evening, 
and  if  ever  a  woman  was  unfit  to  be  hurled  into 
eternity  it  was  Sarah.  She  was  a  mean,  greedy 
creature,  and  you're  lucky  to  have  escaped  her 
clutches." 

Barbara  was  not  listening  to  this  sketch  of  the 
deceased  woman's  character.  "Mrs.  Wright 
dead,"  she  exclaimed,  springing  to  her  feet. 
"What  is  to  become  of  me?  How  can  I  get  back 
to  Sydney?    Why  was  I  not  told?" 

Priscilla  sat  in  stolid  silence  for  a  few  minutes. 
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Evidently  she  was  ill  at  ease,  then  she  came  over 
to  the  dismayed  girl  and  laid  her  hand  on  her 
arm. 

"Sit  down,  my  dear,"  she  urged  gently;  "and 
don't  get  alarmed.  Jim  Davis,  one  of  the  boys 
from  Sarah's  brought  a  telegram  in  for  you  soon 
after  they  found  her " 

"Then  where  is  it?  Why  didn't  I  get  it?" 
demanded  Barbara  angrily. 

"Yesterday  was  the  day  the  team  from  the 
town  brings  my  new  stock  in,"  remarked 
Priscilla  with  apparent  irrevelance.  Then  she 
looked  the  girl  full  in  the  eyes  and  exclaimed, 
"And,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Miss  Winfrey,  I 
forgot  it  until  it  was  too  late." 

Barbara  flung  the  old  woman's  hand  away, 
and  her  cheeks  crimsoned  with  rage. 

"You  forgot  to  send  my  wire,"  she  repeated. 
"So  this  is  how  the  mail  service  is  conducted  in 
Australia!     Left  to  the  whims  and  caprices  of 

a "     Here  words  failed  the  angry  girl,  and 

she  swayed  a  little. 

"The  caprices  of  an  old  woman,"  finished 
Priscilla  sadly.  "No  wonder  you're  indignant, 
dearie ;  I  would  be  myself.  It  was  terribly  care- 
less of  me.  But  tell  me  the  address  of  your 
friends,  and  I'll  see  that  a  wire  goes  through  at 
once,  and  I'll  pay  your  expenses  anywhere  you 
like.     I'll  refund  your  fare  up  here.     I'll " 
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poor  Priscilla  was  evidently  doing  her  best  to 
retrieve  her  reputation,  but  she  was  cut  short 
here. 

"Thank  you,"  interrupted  Barbara  icily,  "but  I 
don't  accept  charity,  and  besides,  I  know  no  one 
out  here.  I'm — I'm  quite  alone.  "Oh!"  and  here 
pride  disappeared  with  pathetic  suddenness. 
"Oh!  why  did  I  ever  leave  home?" 

The  strength  which  anger  and  shock  had  lent 
the  exhausted  girl  failed  her.  The  sunny  room 
became  a  blur,  a  rushing  noise  sounded  in  her 
ears,  and  she  would  have  fallen  only  for  the 
strong  arms  of  the  old  woman,  whose  whims 
and  caprices  had  been  responsible  for  her  present 
plight.  Reggie  Trotter,  coming  in  at  this 
juncture  for  as  much  pink  lollie  as  was  pro- 
curable for  a  half-penny,  was  unable  to  make 
Priscilla  Trent  hear  his  loud  cries  of  "Shop!" 
The  urgency  of  his  message  prompted  him  to 
peer  into  the  private  sanctum,  where  he  beheld 
the  lady  of  the  shop  bending  over  what  appeared 
to  youthful  Reggie  to  be  a  "dead  corp,"  as  he 
afterwards  described  it.  Gathering  up  his 
precious  coin — for  he  always  retained  his 
presence  of  mind,  no  matter  how  exciting  the 
circumstance — he  dashed  out  of  the  shop  and 
down  the  road,  where  presently  he  pulled  up 
violently  against  a  man  who  was  emerging  from 
a  side  track. 
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"Oh,  Doc,''  he  gasped;  "there's  a  dead  lady  in 
Miss  Pris.'s  room.     Hurry!  Quick!" 

"Doc's  long  legs  accomplished  the  distance  in 
a  very  short  time,  and  he  was  disappearing  into 
the  sitting  room  when  Reggie  panted  into  the 
shop. 

"Tell  Miss  Pris.  to  come  into  the  shop,"  that 
lordly  youth  called  after  the  retreating  figure; 
"I'm  going  to  buy  something." 

From  that  day  Reggie  regarded  himself  as 
Barbara  Winfrey's  rescuer,  for  by  some  intricate 
course  of  reasoning  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  if  he  hadn't  come  into  the  shop  to  buy  the 
pink  lollie  he  would  never  have  seen  the  uncon- 
scious girl  and  then  gone  for  the  doctor ;  and 
people  granted  him  that  honour  for  peace  sake. 

By  noon  it  was  known  all  over  the  township 
that  Jerry's  passenger  was  lying  in  Priscilla's 
spare  bedroom  dangerously  ill  from  sunstroke. 
It  was  even  public  property  that  the  bed  was 
adorned  with  Priscilla's  best  quilt,  that  had  never 
before  been  used,  and  also  that  Mr.  Carstairs, 
familiarly  known  as  "Doc,"  was  in  attendance. 

For  years  Wayside  had  longed  for  a  sensation, 
and  behold  a  sensation  had  come !  And  the 
people  did  full  justice  to  it.  During  the  long 
summer  evenings  the  case  of  Barbara  Winfrey 
was  discussed  in  detail.  To  be  sure  their  know- 
ledge of  her  was  scant,  but  imagination  took  the 
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place  of  facts.  Public  opinion  varied  as  to  the 
reasons  for  her  advent  in  the  township.  She  was 
alternately  a  fugitive  fleeing  from  justice,  a 
martyr  escaping  from  the  tyranny  of  a  cruel 
husband — Selina's  idea — a  persecuted  daughter 
hiding  from  a  father  who  would  force  her  into  an 
unwilling  marriage,  and  many  other  fabrications 
springing  from  too  idle  minds.  However,  if  their 
opinions  as  to  the  girl's  past  were  numerous, 
they  were  unanimous  in  their  belief  of  Barbara's 
good  fortune  in  being  in  Wayside. 

Summer  was  nearly  over  when  one  day  a 
white-faced  shadow  of  a  girl  crept  from  the  spare 
bedroom  into  the  sitting-room,  and  was  lovingly 
fussed  over  by  Priscilla.  Suddenly  two  wasted 
hands  caught  the  busy  brown  ones. 

"I  want  to  talk  to  you,  Miss  Priscilla,  dear," 
said  Barbara's  plaintive  voice,  and  Miss  Priscilla 
sat  down  obediently. 

"I  can  never  hope  to  repay  you  for  all  you 
have  done  for  me,"  continued  the  girl  anxiously; 
"and  I  feel  so  ashamed  when  I  think  of  how 
rude  I  was  that  day." 

'Then  don't  think  of  it,"  answered  the  old 
woman  brusquely. 

"And,"  went  on  Barbara,  "I've  been  here  two 
months,  and  as  I  have  no  money  nor  friends  out 
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here  I  must  set  about  obtaining  a  position. 
Could  you  help  me  ?" 

Miss  Priscilla  pondered  deeply  for  a  few 
minutes. 

'You  would  like  to  get  to  Sydney,  I  suppose  ?" 
she  said  at  last.     "Most  girls  do." 

"Sydney  is  nothing  to  me,"  asserted  Barbara. 
"In  fact,  I  would  sooner  be  somewhere  near 
here,  so  that  I  could  see  you."  This  with  such 
a  winsome  smile  that  Miss  Priscilla  wondered 
how  she  had  endured  the  long  lonely  years,  and 
how  she  would  live  through  the  coming  ones. 
Suddenly,  an  inspiration  came  to  her. 

"I  know  of  one  old  woman  who  has  a  shop 
near  here,"  she  said  speaking  quickly  and  with- 
out looking  at  the  girl  on  the  couch.  "She  is 
crotchetty  and  full  of  whims,  but  is  very  lonely, 
and  would  be  good  to  you.  She  gets  rheumatism 
badly  in  the  winter,  and  needs  help.  If  you 
would "  And  Miss  Trent,  known  through- 
out the  district  for  her  fluency  of  speech,  here 
came  to  a  full  stop. 

Barbara  was  on  her  feet  in  an  instant,  eyes 
shining  like  stars  in  her  white  face. 

"Dear  Miss  Priscilla,  do  you  really  mean  that 
you  want  me  to  stay  on  and  help  you,"  she  ex- 
claimed; and  then  her  face  clouded,  "but  I'm  no 
good  at  business.  You  might  be  sorry  you  en- 
gaged me." 
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"When  I  am  I  will  tell  you,"  replied  Miss 
Priscilla,  in  something  of  her  accustomed  tone. 

And  so  it  came  about  that  the  young  lady  who 
arrived  that  hot  summer  morning,  and  was 
stranded  by  Jerry  Dawkins  in  the  road,  became 
a  member  of  the  community,  and  somehow 
Wayside  always  regarded  her  directly  or  in- 
directly as  the  cause  of  the  exciting  events  that 
followed. 

Miss  Priscilla's  attitude  in  adopting  this  waif 
was  freely  commented  on  in  all  the  households. 

"Pris'll  be  sorry  some  of  these  mornings  for 
being  so  kind,  when  she  finds  her  valuables  miss- 
ing," said  Mrs.  Algy  Trotter  sadly.  She  was  a 
lugubrious  individual,  who  regarded  life  through 
clouded  windows,  literally  as  well  as  figuratively. 

"Such  as  a  sack  of  flour,  or  anything  handy 
like  that,"  suggested  old  Turner,  who,  by  reason 
of  being  the  head  of  three  generations,  was 
always  so  spoken  of. 

"It's  my  opinion  that  Miss  Winfrey  is 
degrading  herself  by  associating  with  trade,"  put 
in  Selina,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  she  was  Mrs. 
Trotter's  guest. 

"Ah,  well,  tradin's  better'n  borrowin'  an'  never 
returnin',"  said  old  Turner,  mindful  of  half-a- 
crown  lost  to  sight  but  to  memory  dear. 

And  the  little  conclave  dispersed. 


CHAPTER    II 
"Such  Pity  As — 


I'M  afraid,"  sighed  Barbara,  "that  I'll  never 
be  a  success  at  business."  She  really  meant 
what  she  said,  and  looked  so  anxious  that 
Priscilla  smiled. 

"Don't  laugh  at  me,  Miss  Priscilla,"  begged 
the  girl;  "I  feel  that  I'm  still  imposing  on  your 
goodness  in  staying  here.  Why,  only  to-day 
little  Bobby  Smith  wanted  to  buy  a  huge  amount 
of  indigestible  lolly,  and  I  persuaded  him  to  take 
less.  Then  Cleo  Morton  was  frightfully  keen  on 
getting  that  hideous  pink  print  with  the  purple 
flowers,  and  I  suggested  the  plain  navy  blue,  and 
she  took  it,  though  it  was  cheaper." 

"But  I've  sold  more  tobacco,  matches,  and 
men's  things  this  week  than  ever  before,"  replied 
Priscilla,  looking  quizzically  at  the  girl,  who 
coloured  most  becomingly  and  remained  silent. 

It  was  true  that  while  Barbara  was  not  a 
brilliant  success  in  the  commercial  world, 
business  increased  considerably  after  her  arrival, 
and  the  shop  verandah,  which  for  years  had  been 
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the  chief  meeting  place  of  the  older  people,  who 
were  given  to  dry  topics  of  conversation,  was 
now  frequented  by  the  young  male  element  of 
the  population.  Indeed,  Ted  Moore  became  so 
enslaved  that  people  dreaded  running  short  of 
sugar  in  the  houses,  for  he  was  always  seated  on 
the  bag  in  the  shop  containing  that  commodity, 
and  became  quite  insulting  when  asked  to  rise. 

Barbara  soon  became  a  general  favourite,  and 
while  her  past  was  still,  as  Selina  romantically 
phrased  it,  "shrouded  in  mystery,"  her  cheery 
smile  and  perfect  good  humour  won  her  friends 
of  both  sexes  and  all  ages.  She  was  not  the 
inordinately  lovely  being — found  only  in  the 
pages  of  novels,  alas — but  possessed  a  dainty 
oval  face  without  a  tinge  of  colour  save  in  her 
red  lips,  star-bright  hazel  eyes,  and  a  cloud  of 
brown  copper-tinted  hair.  For  the  rest,  her 
voice  was  very  soft,  and  her  manner  quiet,  and 
she  affected,  to  the  disgust  of  feminine  Wayside, 
a  plainness  of  attire  that  was  almost  boyish. 

It  was  nice  to  sit  out  on  the  wide  verandah, 
which  ran  the  width  of  the  house  at  the  back, 
and  overlooked  the  garden  which  did  Priscilla  so 
much  credit,  for  in  horticulture,  as  well  as 
domestic  affairs,  the  old  lady  had  a  mania  for 
tidiness,  and  no  weed  dared  raise  its  head  in  her 
garden,  though  they  ran  wild  in  other  people's. 

"What  dull,  monotonous  lives  the  people  here 
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lead,"  said  Barbara,  breaking  the  long  silence. 
"Have  you  lived  here  long?" 

"Forty  years,"  answered  Priscilla,  simply. 

"Forty  years  in  Wayside  ?"  gasped  the  girl. 
"And  do  you  often  go  away?" 

"I've  never  left  it  since  the  day  I  arrived," 
replied  the  old  woman,  and  then,  in  answer  to 
Barbara's  first  remark,  "But  you  mustn't  imagine 
that  because  the  place  is  quiet  and  dull  that 
nothing  ever  happens  to  the  people.  Nearly 
everyone  in  Wayside  has  had  their  share  of 
trouble.  Sometimes  it  is  tragedy.  No  place  in 
the  world  is  hidden  from  sorrow  and  pain."  A 
new  tone  came  into  Miss  Trent's  voice.  She 
spoke  in  more  cultivated  accents,  and  a  finer 
expression  came  into  her  face. 

Barbara  thought  then,  as  she  had  done  before 
on  similar  occasions,  that  Priscilla  Trent's  ex- 
perience of  life  had  been  wider  than  the  bounds 
of  Wayside,  and  that  her  nature  had  been 
broader  and  nobler  before  the  cramped  and 
narrow  existence  she  now  led  had  warped  it. 

"Yes,"  agreed  the  girl ;  "trouble  finds  its  way 
to  everyone." 

Priscilla  glanced  sharply  at  her  companion, 
who  was  gazing  with  unseeing  eyes  across  the 
garden. 

"It  does,"  she  said.  "And  the  more  trouble 
and    sorrow    that    comes    to    people    the    more 
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interesting  they  are.  Now,  look  at  Selina  Titter- 
ton.  Her  life  is  like  a  diary  that's  never  been 
written  in — blank,  uninteresting  pages,  with 
only  mildew  and  dust  inside  instead  of  happen- 
ings. There  she  is,  coming  out  of  Nell  Ogilvie's 
and  going  into  Dawkins'.  She's  probably 
borrowing  some  sugar  for  her  tea." 

The  sudden  descent  from  high-minded 
moralising  to  petty  curiosity  brought  a  curve  of 
scorn  to  Barbara's  lips.  Forty  years  of  Wayside 
had  brought  a  naturally  broad  nature  to  this ! 

"Poor  old  Mrs.  Seymour  is  looking  very  frail," 
she  said  after  a  pause,  during  which  she  had  been 
watching  a  wisp  of  smoke  curling  up  from  a 
clump  of  wattle  trees  which  she  knew  surrounded 
Mrs.  Seymour's  desolate  home. 

"Poor  Anne.  It's  wonderful  how  life  hangs 
on  in  some  people,"  answered  Priscilla;  then 
turning  to  the  girl  she  asked:  "Barbara,  did  you 
ever  make  a  bargain  with  God  ?" 

"I  don't  understand  you,  Miss  Priscilla,"  the 
girl  said  in  natural  dismay. 

"It's  a  terrible  thing  to  do,  and  it  is  that  that 
has  wrecked  Anne  Seymour's  life.  She  made  the 
bargain,  and  has  stuck  to  it  nearly  twenty  years." 

"Tell  me  about  it,"  begged  Barbara,  drawing 
her  chair  closer,  for  the  warm,  still  dusk  was 
creeping  in. 

Miss  Trent  moistened  her  lips  and  folded  her 
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knitting,  for,  unlike  most  people,  she  could  not 
talk  and  knit  at  the  same  time  owing  to  a  ten- 
dency to  punctuate  her  remarks  with  counting. 
It  was  well  known  in  the  village  that  in  spite  of 
many  faults  in  the  old  woman's  character,  she 
possessed  the  gift  of  telling  histories  with  a 
power  amounting  almost  to  genius,  and  she 
thoroughly  enjoyed  using  it. 

"I  had  been  here  about  ten  years  when  the 
Seymours  came  to  manage  Graystanes  for 
Andrew  Graeme.  It  is  a  magnificent  place  now, 
but  in  those  days  it  was  even  better,  for  Andrew 
Graeme  is  getting  an  old  man  now,  and  lets 
things  go ;  but  in  those  days  it  was  different.  He 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  travel  for  a  few  years, 
and  so  put  Ralph  Seymour  here.  They  had  not 
been  very  long  married,  and  Lilias,  their  only 
child,  was  about  four.  She  was  the  loveliest 
child  I  ever  saw,  and  her  mother's  worship  of  her 
was  the  talk  of  the  district,"  and  Priscilla  shook 
her  head  in  disapproval. 

"But  even  then  Anne  was  gentle-natured  and 
sweet,  though  Ralph  Seymour  was  not  the  best 
of  husbands." 

From  her  tone  it  was  evident  that  she  could 
say  more  on  the  subject  if  she  wished,  but  re- 
frained. 

"However,  they  stayed  at  Greystanes  nearly 
four  years,  and  entertained  almost  as  lavishly  as 
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Andrew  Graeme.  Then  Seymour  got  tired  of 
the  place,  and  as  Graeme  was  coming  back  to 
live  here  he  went  off  to  take  charge  of  a  new 
place  in  the  wilds  of  North  Queensland.  For 
some  reason  never  known,  Anne  didn't  go  with 
him,  but  lived  down  in  that  cottage  she  is  in  now, 
with  Lilias.  Ralph  certainly  was  not  a  good 
man,  but  Anne  made  the  mistake  of  neglecting 
him  for  the  child.  As  long  as  she  had  Lilias  she 
didn't  care  if  she  never  saw  anyone  else.  It's 
strange  what  a  refuge  Wayside  has  become  for 
broken  hearts  and  broken  reputations,"  and  the 
old  woman  sighed  heavily. 

"Mr.  Carstairs  said  that  to  me  once,"  put  in 
Barbara. 

"Yes,  there's  another  instance,"  exclaimed 
Priscilla  eagerly,  "although  he's  been  living  here 
about  a  year  I  can't  find  out  whether  it's  his 
heart  or  his  reputation  he's  suffering  from,"  and 
though  she  sighed  again,  Barbara  wondered  if 
it  was  her  inability  to  solve  the  mystery  which 
prompted  it,  or  the  fact  that  there  was  one. 

"And  what  about  the  Seymours?"  the  girl 
suggested  gently. 

"Oh,  yes,  where  was  I?"  returned  Priscilla 
briskly.  "Well,  Andrew  Graeme  gave  Anne  the 
cottage.  It  was  prettier  then  than  it  is  now,  for 
she  has  allowed  the  garden  to  run  wild.  But  she 
and    Lilias   lived   there    very   happily   until   two 
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years  later,  when  the  child  fell  ill.  Wayside  was 
smaller  and  quieter  then  than  it  is  now" — 
Barbara  could  hardly  realize  this — "and  the 
whole  place  was  in  a  ferment  about  her.  Anne 
was  nearly  beside  herself.  I  thought  her  heart 
was  broken  the  day  the  doctor  gave  up  hope,  but 
later  on  I  learnt  that  the  agony  she  endured 
while  Lilias  was  ill  was  nothing  to  what  she 
suffered  then." 

The  knitting  ball  rolled  on  the  floor  at  this 
juncture,  much  to  Barbara's  annoyance,  and  it 
was  picked  up  and  carefully  wound  before 
Priscilla  proceeded  with  her  story. 

"I  shall  never  forget  that  day,"  she  said.  "And 
at  night  I  went  to  sit  with  Anne.  As  I  got  to 
the  door  I  paused,  for  I  heard  talking,  and  I 
looked  in,  and  what  I  saw  didn't  surprise 
me,  but  what  I  heard  did.  Anne  was  always  a 
religious  woman,  but  it  wasn't  like  ordinary 
praying  that  I  heard.  There  she  was  on  her 
knees  beside  the  bed,  the  room  was  dark  except 
for  one  candle  at  the  other  end,  and  everything 
was  very  dim  and  weird.  'O,  God,'  Anne  was 
saying,  in  a  hard,  desperate  sort  of  voice,  'Spare 
Lilias.  Give  me  back  my  child,  and  I  swear  I'll 
never  ask  for  anything  again  as  long  as  I  live. 
Oh,  God,  I  swear  it.'  She  got  up  and  began 
walking  up  and  down,  wringing  her  hands  and 
saying  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again.    I've 
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seen  some  sad  sights  in  my  time,  but  never  one 
sadder  than  Anne's  poor  little  face,  drawn  and 
ghastly  as  it  was  that  night." 

The  quick  tears  blinded  Barbara's  eyes  at  the 
picture  the  words  conjured  up,  and  for  a  moment 
there  was  a  pause,  then  she  asked: — 

"Did  God  answer  her?" 

"It  wasn't  a  prayer,  Barbara,  it  was  a  demand," 
replied  Priscilla.  "Yes,  Lilias  was  spared,  but 
Anne  never  knew  I  was  outside  the  door  that 
night,  though  years  after  she  told  me  about  it " 
herself,  and  wished  with  all  her  heart  that  God 
had  not  answered  it." 

"Why?"  asked  Barbara  in  amazement. 

"Wait  a  minute,"  answered  Priscilla.  "Andrew 
Graeme  was  always  very  fond  of  the  child,  and 
was  in  a  terrible  way  when  she  got  ill.  In  fact, 
a  year  later,  when  Ralph  Seymour  was  killed  by 
being  thrown  off  a  horse,  he  wanted  to  adopt 
Lilias,  but  Anne  had  had  a  little  annuity  left  her 
by  an  uncle,  and  though  it  was  only  small  she 
would  not  part  with  the  child.  So  time  went  on, 
and  Lilias  grew  lovelier  each  day.  Greystanes 
was  surpassing  itself  in  entertaining  at  that  time, 
and  Lilias  was  always  there  to  sing  and  amuse 
the  guests  as  she  grew  older,  for  Anne  was  very 
clever,  and  had  taught  her  to  sing  and  play 
beautifully,  and  the  child  was  naturally  very  gay 
and  charming.    Everyone  there  made  a  great  pet 
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of  her,  and  she  became  terribly  dissatisfied  with 
her  own  home,  and  sneered  at  the  clothes  Anne 
made  for  her,  for  the  women  who  came  to  Grey- 
stanes  were  all  rich,  and  dressed  magnificently. 
Poor  Anne  used  to  deny  herself  dress  and  even 
proper  food  so  that  Lilias  always  had  plenty,  and 
that  was  all  the  thanks  she  got  for  it. 

At  last  she  tried  to  dissuade  the  girl  from 
going  out  to  the  station,  but  Lilias  would 
wheedle  the  boys  from  Wayside  into  driving  her 
out,  and  she  knew  that  her  mother  would  wel- 
come her  the  next  day  with  open  arms.  Anne 
was  absolutely  sinful  in  her  infatuation,  though 
I  was  never  fond  of  the  child,"  this  latter  remark 
with  a  complacence  that  surprised  her  listener. 

"Then,"  continued  the  old  woman  taking  a 
deep  breath,  while  Barbara  prepared  for  a  start- 
ling announcement,  "when  Lilias  was  about 
twenty  a  very  big  party  came  to  Greystanes,  for 
tourists  from  all  parts  of  the  world  came  here,  as 
Andrew  Graeme's  place  was  famous  for  its 
hospitality.  This  time,  however,  it  was  specially 
important,  for  some  titled  man  from  England 
was  to  be  the  chief  guest,  and  a  big  ball  was  to 
be  given  in  honour  of  himself  and  his  wife,  and 
Andrew  Graeme  insisted  on  Lilias  being  there. 
I  remember  how  proud  Anne  was  that  day.  'He 
says  he  wants  to  show  these  globe-trotters  what 
a  perfect   flower  the   Australian  bush   can   pro- 
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duce,'  she  told  me,  leaning  over  the  shop  counter 
with  her  eyes  full  of  tears.  Poor  little  Anne. 
I  told  her  the  child's  head  would  be  turned,  but 
she  laughed  a  little  and  said,  'Nothing  could  ever 
alter  my  little  girl,  she  is  too  innately  good  and 
pure.'  " 

Priscilla  here  was  so  lost  in  retrospect  that  she 
forgot  the  present  for  a  few  moments,  and  then 
with  a  start  continued: 

"Well,  Lilias  went  off  to  Greystanes  that 
autumn  morning.  I  was  down  at  the'  cottage 
when  the  buggy  came  for  her.  She  wore  a  long 
blue  coat  and  a  black  fur,  and  her  hair  shone  like 
gold.  She  seemed  very  happy,  and  kissed  her 
mother  more  than  usual,  and  poor  Anne  was 
overjoyed  that  her  darling  was  so  much  in  de- 
mand, and  begged  of  the  man  to  drive  carefully. 
'Think  of  all  you  will  have  to  hear  to-morrow, 
about  the  ball,'  I  remember  Lilias  called  out  as 
she  drove  away,  and  that  was  the  last  we  ever 
saw  of  her.  More  than  ten  years  have  gone  since 
then,  and  no  word  nor  line  has  come  from  her. 
Every  morning,  wet  or  fine,  Anne  comes  down 
for  a  letter  and  goes  away  without  it.  There  is 
no  love  so  pure,  so  forgiving,  and  so  absolutely 
selfless  as  a  mother's,"  and  here  Priscilla  openly 
wiped  her  eyes. 

"Where  did  she  go?  What  became  of  her?" 
asked  Barbara  anxiously. 
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"Nobody  knows  what  happened  to  her," 
returned  the  other,  "but  next  morning  two 
policemen  from  Woolbong  rode  up  to  the 
cottage  and  demanded  Lilias.  Poor  Anne  was 
nearly  mad.  She  declared  the  girl  wasn't  there, 
and  they  told  her  that  first  thing  that  morning 
word  had  come  to  them  that  a  diamond  necklace 
belonging  to  the  English  lady  staying  at  Grey- 
stanes  had  been  stolen,  and  that  one  of  the  ser- 
vants remembered  seeing  Lilias  running  across 
the  garden.  It  turned  out  that  the  clasp  of  the 
necklace  was  broken,  and  it  had  been  left  in  the 
bedroom,  and  someone  had  stolen  it  while  every- 
one was  dancing.  Oh,  my  dear,  the  scene  I  saw 
the  night  we  thought  Lilias  was  dying  was 
nothing  to  what  happened  in  the  cottage  that 
morning.  Even  one  of  the  policemen  broke 
down  before  Anne's  awful  grief.  It  was  pitiable 
to  hear  her,  'This  is  my  punishment  for  bargain- 
ing with  God,'  she  said,  and  I  knew  what  she 
meant.  'If  Lilias  had  only  gone  when  she  was 
little  and  innocent,  but  to  think  she  has  become  a 
thief!'     Oh,  poor  Anne,  poor  Anne!" 

Barbara's  tears  brimmed  over,  for  Priscilla's 
words  called  up  before  her  eyes  the  picture  of 
that  grief-stricken  mother. 

"She  always  says  now,"  continued  Priscilla, 
"that  she  can't  ask  God  to  give  Lilias  back  to  her 
because  of  her  promise." 
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"And  hasn't  she  ever  been  heard  of  since?" 
asked  Barbara  with  breathless  interest. 

"She  has  never  sent  a  line  to  her  mother,  but" 
— and  Priscilla,  though  they  were  quite  alone  in 
the  still  summer  night,  lowered  her  voice — "she 
has  been  heard  of,  and  she  has  sunk  into  such 
depths  of  sin  that  you  would  think  it  impossible 
for  a  girl  reared  as  Lilias  was  to  descend  to." 

"And  does  her  mother  know?" 

"She  knows  that  Lilias  is  living  a  wicked  life, 
and  has  been  punished  for  thieving  and  forging," 
said  Priscilla  in  the  same  low,  awe-filling  voice. 
"But  Nell  Ogilvie  told  me  that  she  had  seen  her 
once  in  the  streets  of  Sydney,  but  didn't  tell 
Anne  how  very  low  her  child  had  come.  Poor 
thing,  she  still  hopes  to  hear  from  her,  and  says 
she  is  willing  to  take  her  back  again  if  only  she 
will  come,  but  unless  she  comes  soon  Lilias  will 
never  see  her  mother,  for  Anne  seems  to  be 
fading  away.  Mr.  Stirling  is  very  good  to  her, 
and  she's  missed  him  very  much  since  he's  been 
away.  He's  been  very  ill,  you  know,  but  will  be 
preaching  again  next  Sunday.  He's  a  very  fine 
young  fellow,  and  a  great  preacher;  I'm  sure 
you'll  like  him,  Barbara.  More  girls  have  taken 
an  interest  in  church  work  since  his  arrival  than 
ever  before,"  and  in  the  dark  Priscilla  smiled  to 
herself. 

"But    what     about     the     Seymours?"     urged 
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Barbara,  more  interested  in  the  tragic  little  story 
than  all  the  ministers,  however  scholarly. 

"I've  told  you  all  I  know,  my  dear,"  answered 
Priscilla,  adding  with  a  heavy  sigh,  "It's  a  sad 
and  weary  world  for  some  folks." 

"It  is,  indeed,"  agreed  the  girl,  "but  you  look 
as  though  it  has  treated  you  well." 

"At  sixty-four  life  begins  to  look  less  troubled, 
and  all  the  big  things  have  been  lived  through; 
and  remember,  my  dear,  however  big  the  trouble 
is,  time,  if  it  doesn't  heal,  dulls."  The  plump 
old  hand  groped  in  the  dark  for  the  slender 
young  one  and  held  it  fast. 

So  they  sat  in  silence  for  a  long  time.  One 
living  over  again  more  than  half  a  century  of 
pain  and  pleasure,  the  other  trying  to  forget  the 
burning,  unbearable  pain  of  a  new  wound.  It 
was  characteristic  of  these  two  women,  whom 
Fate  had  thrown  together,  that  while  each  knew 
that  life  had  dealt  unkindly  with  the  other,  they 
forbore  to  ask  any  questions,  and  because  of  this 
the  cord  of  love  was  binding  both  hearts  very 
firmly  together. 

Quietly  they  said  good-night,  and  left  the 
verandah,  where  the  sad  little  story  had  been 
told,  and  the  stillness  of  the  bush  night 
descended  on  the  shop. 
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Sunday  at  Wayside  was  much  the  same  as  any 
other  day,  because  so  little  work  was  done 
during  the  week  that  it  would  be  a  fallacy  to  call 
it  a  day  of  rest.  In  the  afternoon  the  little 
wooden  hall  on  the  slope  near  the  shop  was 
opened,  and  for  a  little  over  an  hour  Wayside 
forgot  things  temporal  and  gave  heed  to  things 
eternal — or  went  to  sleep,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Anyhow,  they  always  went  to  church.  It  be- 
longed to  no  particular  denomination,  but  was 
used  by  all,  for  in  religion  Wayside  was  cosmo- 
politan, if  in  nothing  else. 

On  this  particular  Sunday  Barbara  called  for 
Cleo  Morton  on  her  way  to  church,  to  fulfil  a 
promise  to  do  that  lady's  hair.  Having  but 
recently  arrived  from  London  she  was  regarded 
as  the  last  thing  in  Fashion.  They  conceded 
that  much  to  London,  if  they  doubted  its  ability 
to  produce  anything  more  advanced  than  Way- 
side commercially. 

As  Trotter  said  on  his  return  from  his  first 
and  last  visit  to  Sydney,  "Sydney's  got  a  lot  to 
learn  yet,"  and,  though  he  said  no  more,  all  felt 
that  it  was  to  fall  to  Wayside's  share  to  impart 
the  required  knowledge. 

However,  on  this  particular  Sunday  it  was  the 
Rev.  Douglas  Stirling's  turn  for  exhorting  the 
natives,  and  while  Cleo  still  wore  the  absent 
Tom's  watch-chain,  she  wanted  to  appear  smart 
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and  fresh  in  the  eyes  of  the  handsome  young 
divine. 

After  a  heated  argument  Barbara,  with  a 
smoothly  dressed  head,. and  clad  in  a  plain  blouse 
and  skirt,  persuaded  Cleo  that  elaborately 
coiffured  hair  was  as  much  out  of  date  in  London 
as  bright  blue  ties,  studded  with  brooches  and 
necklets,  and  much  trimmed  muslin  dresses. 

Cleo  submitted  at  length,  and  the  two  set  off 
arm  in  arm. 

It  was  still  a  novelty  for  Barbara  to  go  to 
church  in  Wayside,  and  watch  the  people  tramp 
down  the  aisle  and  take  their  places.  Poor  as 
the  building  was,  no  speck  of  dust  or  any  un- 
tidiness was  permitted,  and  when  flowers  were 
needed  the  vases  were  always  well  supplied  with 
the  best  blooms  in  the  township.  To-day,  how- 
ever, no  ornamentation  was  required,  for  Douglas 
Stirling  combined  with  his  ardent  youth  a  strain 
of  Puritanical  severity,  inherited  from  Covenant- 
ing forefathers,  and  considered  the  plain  table 
and  red  cover  all  that  was  necessary  to  the  wor- 
ship of  God. 

He  was  a  tall,  good-looking  man  in  the  early 
thirties,  bearing  in  every  line  of  his  thin,  eager 
face  and  clear,  far-seeing  blue  eyes,  the  evidence 
of  his  upbringing  among  Scottish  hills.  He  was 
full  of  Celtic  zeal  and  sentiment,  and  while  he 
loved  the  old  land  he  was  all  eager  appreciation 
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for  the  new.  He  waxed  eloquent  over  the  purple 
hills  and  dark  mountain-shadowed  glens  of  the 
country  he  had  left,  but  he  gloried  in  the  wide 
sun-kissed  spaces  of  the  one  he  had  come  to. 
The  soft  enshrouding  mists  of  the  Highlands 
were  dear  to  his  heart,  but  he  revelled  in  the 
brilliant  sunshine  that  was  to  bring  him  health 
again,  and  the  dry  pungent  scent  peculiar  to  a 
summer  day  in  the  Australian  bush  when  the  sun 
burns  all  the  blue  out  of  the  sky,  and  leaves  it  a 
neutral  tinted  grey,  and  when  gum-trees  and 
brown  earth  quiver  together  in  the  hot  still  air. 

He  had  made  himself  very  popular  with  the 
honest  country  people,  and  each  Sunday  that  he 
was  to  preach  found  the  little  hall  fuller,  and  the 
congregation  more  appreciative. 

When  Barbara  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  hall 
she  found  Priscilla  one  of  a  group  surrounding 
the  young  minister,  whom  Trotter  and  old 
Turner  were  trying  to  corner  into  confessing 
that  Wayside  was  the  only  place  in  the  world 
worth  living  in. 

"Now,  Turner,  do  you  honestly  expect  me  to 
say  that  I  love  this  country  more  than  my  own?" 
he  was  saying,  laughingly. 

"Why  not?"  demanded  that  ancient  with  all 
the  stubborn  ignorance  of  his  class.  "It's  the 
country  of  your  adoption."  This  phrase  was 
culled  from  a  paper  he  found  wrapped  round  his 
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chops  yesterday,  so  Algy  was  really  to  blame 
for  it. 

Stirling  laughed  heartily,  but  a  glint  of  some- 
thing like  contempt  shone  in  his  eyes. 

"My  dear  fellow,  the  man  who  loves  the  land 
of  his  adoption  better  than  or  as  well  as  his 
native  country,  isn't  worth  calling  a  man,"  he 
said.  "Now  suppose  you  adopted  young  Reg. 
Trotter  here,  would  you  love  him  better  than 
your  own  children,  or  even  as  well?  You 
wouldn't  be  a  father  if  you  did." 

"Why  did  you  leave  your  own  country,  then?" 
demanded  Trotter  in  threatening  accents. 

"A  poor  fellow-exile  voiced  my  sentiments 
when  he  said — 

Be  it  granted  me  to  behold  you  again  in  dying, 
Hills  of  home !  and  to  hear  again  the  call, 

Hear  above  the  graves  of  the  martyrs,  the  peewit  calling, 
And  hear  no  more  at  all. 

But  I  must  get  inside  now,"  and  Stirling,  with 
a  strange  mist  before  his  eyes,  left  the  group 
abruptly. 

A  disgusted  murmur  went  round  those  who 
were  left,  and  Trotter  wanted  to  know  why  any- 
one should  long  to  hear  peewits  crying  when  his 
magpie  "fairly  drove  him  silly  with  its  yellin'," 
but  they  all  filed  into  the  building  in  the  wake  of 
the  minister. 

Barbara  followed  Priscilla  into  the  seat,  and 
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Stirling  took  his  place  at  the  little  table,  and 
began  the  service  without  any  preamble.  From 
a  strictly  musical  standpoint  it  was  a  dismal 
failure,  and  from  an  ecclesiastical  view  it  was 
sadly  lacking  in  all  that  goes  to  make  what  some 
people  hysterically  describe  as  a  "lovely  service," 
but  the  Creator's  wisdom  and  tenderness  seemed 
to  speak  in  Douglas  Stirling.  His  whole 
personality  breathed  goodness  and  truth.  There 
was  no  florid  phraseology,  no  fiery  denunciation 
of  backsliders.  Quietly  and  simply  he  delivered 
the  message  that  was  in  his  soul.  Without  any 
carefully-polished  sentences  or  studied  eloquence 
he  spoke  to  these  dwellers  apart  from  the  world, 
and  his  beautiful  voice  and  the  tenderness  of  his 
words  brought  tears  to  the  tired  eyes  of  the 
women,  and  the  restless  movement  which  is  their 
equivalent  in  men.  His  text  was  the  most  often 
used  of  any,  but  he  gave  a  new  gentleness  to 
the  Father's  love,  and  a  new  repentance  to  the 
sinning  prodigal.  It  is  only  given  to  such 
natures  as  Stirling's,  with  their  infinite  capacity 
for  sympathy,  their  ability  to  banish  all  thought 
of  self,  and  their  power  of  reaching  to  the  very 
depths  of  the  soul,  to  touch  the  hearts  of  these 
bush  people.  Not  all  the  academic  honours  he 
had  won,  not  all  the  letters  he  could  put  after 
his  name,  enabled  him  to  sound  these  strange 
good  hearts.     It  was  a  God-given  gift.     Barbara 
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felt  uplifted  as  she  listened,  and  more  than  once 
her  eyes  filled  with  sudden  tears. 

After  the  sermon  a  Psalm  was  sung.  The 
little  organ  was  long  past  its  youth,  but  its 
wheezing  and  uncertain  notes  were  a  matter  of 
complete  indifference  to  the  congregation.  A 
few  of  the  men  had  sung  those  same  Psalms  in 
time-worn  Scottish  churches,  and  could  put  all 
the  swinging  lilt  into  the  old  tunes  which  only 
Scotsmen  can. 

The  afternoon  sun  streamed  through  the  open 
windows  and  revealed  all  the  blemishes  in  the 
rough  little  building.  Barbara,  standing  silent 
during  the  singing,  could  not  but  notice  the  un- 
sightly millinery  of  the  women,  and  the  men's 
clumsy  garments,  but  the  bright  rays  gave  new 
impressions  of  her  fellow-worshippers  to  the 
girl.  Never  before  had  she  noted  the  fine  lines 
of  patient  endurance  in  Nell  Ogilvie's  beautiful 
face,  or  the  deep  rugged  furrows  in  Andrew 
Graeme's — the  most  important  man  for  many 
miles  round.  In  the  kindly  beams  of  the  sun  the 
pettiness  in  Cleo  Morton's  small  face  was 
obliterated,  and  an  unknown  sweetness  appeared. 
Barbara's  eyes  wandered  to  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  to  where  two  figures  stood  side  by  side. 
Sorrow  had  made  these  two  akin,  and  set  them 
apart  from  their  fellows  with  the  terrible  aloof- 
ness with  which  pallid  Grief  stamps  her  own. 
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Doc.  Carstairs  and  Anne  Seymour.  Together 
they  stood.  The  man  with  closed  book  and 
sullen  rebellion  on  his  face ;  the  woman  lifting 
her  quavering  voice  to  join  in  with  the  others. 
Stirling's  were  the  only  services  Carstairs 
attended,  and  though  he  refused  the  kindly 
advances  of  the  young  minister,  each  Sunday 
found  him  in  his  place  listening  attentively  to 
every  word.  Often  Stirling  prepared  his  sermon 
on  purpose  to  try  and  reach  that  silent,  morose 
man,  but  no  sign,  other  than  attention,  ever 
rewarded  his  efforts. 

During  the  opening  verses  of  the  Psalm  there 
was  an  interruption.  A  dirty  ragged  woman, 
whose  broken  hat  completely  shaded  her  face, 
stumbled  in  and  sank  down  on  a  back  seat.  The 
entire  congregation  paused  in  their  praise  to 
look  at  her,  and  the  lady  presiding  at  the  almost 
voiceless  organ  allowed  her  eye  to  wander  from 
her  book  and  lost  her  place.  Some  seconds 
elapsed  before  she  recovered  herself;  but  the 
singing  continued  regardless  of  the  music.  Some- 
one handed  the  stranger  a  book,  but  she  took  no 
notice.  Standing  with  bowed  head  she  occasion- 
ally glanced  furtively  round  the  building  from 
under  her  ragged  hat,  and  once  or  twice  some- 
thing bright  splashed  down  her  shabby  dress. 

Was  it  the  sight  of  those  simple  bush  people 
offering    their    reverent    praise    to    God    which 
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caused  those   tears,  or  had  the  old  familiar  words 

opened  the  flood  gates  of  memory? 

The  congregation  meandered  on  till  it  came 

to- 
Such  a  pity  as  a  father  hath 
Unto   his  children  dear 

Then  a  hoarse  sob  was  heard,  and  the  ragged 
figure  started  down  the  aisle.  Anne  Seymour's 
quick  ear  had  heard  the  sob,  and  she  turned  to 
see  the  cause  of  the  interruption.  It  was  the 
divine  gift  of  mother-love  that  enabled  her  to 
discover  her  once  beautiful  daughter,  now  clad  in 
rags,  as  she  met  her  with  open  arms  and  face 
transfigured.  Anne  Seymour  and  her  daughter 
bridged  the  years  of  sin  and  pain  in  one  long 
embrace. 

Gently,  but  firmly,  Stirling  persuaded  his  flock 
to  leave  the  wanderer  and  her  mother  alone. 
They  would  have  liked  to  remain  and  watch 
proceedings,  but  the  young  minister  was  in- 
exorable, and  they  had  to  leave.  He  himself  was 
the  last  out  of  the  building,  and  as  he  turned  to 
close  gently  the  door  Priscilla  Trent  stepped 
back  and  peered  into  the  little  hall,  and  then, 
without  a  word,  rejoined  Barbara. 

That  night  on  the  verandah  the  two  discussed 
the  event  of  the  afternoon,  and  the  older  woman 
heaved   a   sigh   of   satisfaction   as   she   followed 
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Barbara's  eyes,  which  rested  on  the  brilliant  light 
coming  through  the  dusk  from  Anne  Seymour's 
cottage. 

"Poor  Anne,  her  troubles  are  over,"  she  said. 
"It's  strange  that  when  they  began  she  knelt  and 
said,  'Give  me  back  my  child,  I'll  never  ask  any- 
thing again,'  and  to-day,  as  I  looked  through  the 
church  door,  she  and  Lilias  were  on  their  knees, 
and  Anne  was  saying,  'Thou  hast  done  all  things 
well.  I  leave  all  to  Thee,'  which  really  is 
another .    What  did  you  say,  my  dear?" 

"Only  that  it's  strange  that  on  the  two  most 
sacred  occasions  in  Anne's  life  you  were  looking 
through  the  door,"  said  Barbara  rather  sharply. 


CHAPTER    III 
The  Waters  of  Marah 
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OW  I  should  just  like  to  know  what 
Selina  is  up  to."  Priscilla's  voice,  sharp 
with  anxiety,  startled  Barbara,  busy- 
putting  the  finishing  touches  to  a  bush  scene. 
Thanks  to  Stirling's  intervention,  these  found 
ready  sale  in  Sydney,  and  she  spent  all  her  leisure 
painting. 

Summer  had  gone,  and  the  clear  sharp  air 
seemed  all  the  colder,  coming  as  it  did  on  the 
heels  of  the  intense  heat.  The  verandah  had  to 
be  abandoned  now,  and  the  two  women  passed 
their  time  in  the  cosy  little  sitting  room, 
Barbara  either  sewing  or  painting,  and  Priscilla 
standing,  as  she  was  now,  at  the  window.  From 
this  position  an  excellent  view  of  the  road  which 
led  past  most  of  the  cottages  and  along  to  the 
"Waterhole"  was  obtained. 

"Do  come  away  from  the  window,  Miss 
Priscilla?"  exclaimed  the  girl.  "You  agitate  the 
muse  of  Art  in  me  by  standing  there,  and  besides, 
I  want  your  valuable  opinion  of  this." 
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The  old  woman  turned  to  the  speaker,  who 
continued : 

"Is  this  a  good  sketch  of  Doc's  Waterhole? 
Can't  you  hear  the  wattle  trees  whispering  of  the 
departing  glories  of  summer  to  the  dark  still 
waters  of  the  lagoon  ?"  Enthusiasm  had  tinged 
the  girl's  cheeks  with  pink,  and  her  eyes  shone 
bright  as  stars. 

Priscilla  smiled  fondly  as  she  put  on  her 
spectacles  and  prepared  to  minutely  examine  the 
picture.  During  the  months  they  had  lived  to- 
gether this  girl  had  grown  very  dear  to  the  lonely 
old  woman,  and  she  regarded  Barbara's  artistic 
efforts  as  exhibiting  powers  little  short  of 
genius. 

The  spirit  of  the  bush  semed  to  have  inspired 
the  girl  in  this  instance,  for  she  breathed  into 
the  canvas  all  the  eerie  fascination  of  the  tree- 
girt  pool.  The  sullen  waters  seemed  to  be 
guarding  some  tragic  secret,  the  fierce  summer 
sun  but  dimly  penetrated  the  thick  branches  of 
the  gum  and  wattle  trees  as  they  stretched  their 
arms  across  the  sluggish  surface,  while  the  gaunt 
and  gnarled  trunks  stood  like  grim  sentinels, 
defying  intruders  of  the  hushed  stillness. 

"Doc's  waterhole  isn't  as  uncanny  as  that,  is 
it?"  the  old  woman  asked,  almost  fearfully. 

"To  me  it  always  seems  full  of  sadness,  or  else 
I  feel  morbid  and  depressed  whenever  I  sit  by 
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it.  Anyway,  I've  painted  it  as  it  looks  to  me ; 
and  do  yon  know  what  I'm  going  to  call  this?" 
A  far-away  expression  crept  into  Barbara's  eyes. 

"The  water-hole,  I  suppose,"  hazarded  the 
unromantic  postmistress. 

The  girl  waved  a  contemptuous  hand,  and 
taking  up  a  pencil  scribbled  in  her  round  young 
writing,  "The  Waters  of  Marah." 

"My  dear,"  gasped  Miss  Priscilla,  sinking  into 
a  chair,  and  gazing  with  respectful  awe  from  the 
picture  to  the  painter. 

"Now,"  resumed  Barbara,  with  the  quick 
change  from  tragedy  to  flippancy,  that  was  so 
characteristic  of  her.  "What  made  you  suspect 
the  estimable  Miss  Titterton  of  being  up  to 
something?" 

"Because,"  answered  Miss  Trent,  feeling  her- 
self on  safe  ground  once  more ;  "for  the  last 
week  she  has  been  prowling  about  the  bush 
round  Carstair's  house,  and  she  has  just  come 
down  from  there  now." 

"Perhaps  there's  a  clandestine  love  affair  in 
progress,"  suggested  Barbara.  "You  know 
Selina's  charm,  and  Doctor  Carstairs  is  openly 
admired  in  the  village." 

"Humph,"  grunted  Miss  Priscilla,  in  angry 
scorn;  "that's  not  the  case,  I  know  Doc.  detests 
Selina,  and  small  wonder,  for  what  man  could 
like  a  creature  who  wears   shapeless  garments 
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like  hers,  and  sandals,  not  to  mention  living  on 
nuts  and  bananas.  She  might  as  well  be  a  mon- 
key, and  be  done  with  it." 

It  was  evident  that  Miss  Priscilla  was  much 
disturbed  in  her  mind,  for  as  a  rule  she  did  not 
openly  malign  anyone. 

"How  long  has  Doctor  Carstairs  lived  here?" 
inquired  Barbara,  more  with  the  idea  of  sooth- 
ing her  companion  than  out  of  curiosity. 

"About  a  year,"  was  the  answer.  "And  we 
don't  know  any  more  about  him  now  than  the 
day  he  came,"  and  Priscilla  sighed  heavily  as  she 
thought  of  the  failure  of  her  efforts  in  that 
direction. 

"It  was  like  this,  you  see,"  she  added,  settling 
herself  in  the  big  armchair,  and  moistening  her 
lips.  "One  day,  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago  I 
was  standing  on  the  shop  verandah,  when  a 
motor  pulled  up.  It  was  unusual,  for  they 
weren't  as  plentiful  then  as  they  are  now." 

"I  heard  to-day  that  Mr.  Graeme  has  bought  a 
beautiful  new  one,"  put  in  Barbara,  innocently. 

Miss  Trent's  eyes  snapped. 

"Why  an  old  man  wants  to  give  nearly  a 
thousand  pounds  for  a  motor  car  when  at  his 
age  he  ought  to  be  thinking  of  a  much  slower 
vehicle  is  much  more  than  I  can  imagine,"  she 
said,  tartly. 

It  was  evident  that  Barbara's  information  was 
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unnecessary,  for  Miss  Priscilla  not  only  knew  of 
the  new  car's  arrival,  but  the  price  paid  for  it. 

"Well,  what  about  the  doctor?"  the  girl  asked. 

"Oh,  yes!  Well,  the  car  was  only  a  tiny  thing 
— to  hold  two,  I  should  think,"  resumed  Priscilla. 

"Just  the  thing  for  himself  and  Selina," 
murmured  Barbara. 

"Perhaps  I'd  better  leave  this  story  until 
another  day,"  Priscilla  suggested,  with  crushing 
dignity. 

"I'm  sorry  I  interrupted,  dear,"  put  in  Barbara, 
penitently.    "Do  go  on." 

"Very  well,"  returned  the  old  lady,  somewhat 
coldly,  "As  I  was  wondering  whose  the  car  could 
be,  Doc  got  out.  Of  course  I  did  not  know  him 
then,  but  he  came  over  to  me  and  raised  his  cap 
— he  always  has  such  nice  manners,  you  know," 
— poor  Miss  Priscilla,  accustomed  to  the  free  and 
easy  bush  manners,  appreciated  these  little 
attentions — "and  asked  me  if  I  knew  a  house  in 
a  secluded  part." 

"How  unnecessary  that  was,"  thought 
Barbara,  but  dared  not  say  so. 

"So  I  asked  him  inside,"  proceeded  Priscilla, 
"and  gave  him  a  cool  drink.  Selina  owns  two 
houses  here,  you  know,  and  they  were  both 
empty,  but  I  never  mentioned  them,  and  the  only 
other  one  was  the  Orchard  Cottage.  I  recom- 
mended this,  but  told  him  it  was  very  small  and 
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out  of  the  way.  He  said  he  thought  from  my 
description  that  it  would  suit,  and  asked  me  if  I 
would  go  with  him  and  see  it,  and  I  did." 

Barbara  could  picture  the  old  woman's  bliss 
under  these  circumstances,  but  passed  no  re- 
mark, and  Priscilla  continued: — 

"Well,  we  inspected  the  cottage,  and  then  he 
said  he  wanted  to  buy  it  and  come  and  live  here 
at  once.  You  can  imagine  my  astonishment  at 
that." 

"Didn't  he  give  you  any  reason  for  coming?" 
inquired  Barbara. 

"My  dear,"  said  Priscilla  solemnly,  "when 
strangers  come  to  Wayside  with  a  certain  ex- 
pression on  their  faces  I  never  ask  questions,  for 
I  know  it  is  Fate  that  has  brought  them  here,  not 
their  own  desires."  Such  pearls  of  wisdom  fell 
from  the  prosaic  old  woman's  lips  at  times,  and 
never  failed  to  astonish  Barbara. 

"He  said,"  went  on  Priscilla,  "that  he  would 
send  up  some  furniture  in  a  few  days,  and  asked 
me  if  I  would  fix  up  the  house,  and  I  said  I 
would.  After  that  we  came  back  to  the  shop> 
and  he  got  into  his  little  car  and  drove  away. 
In  a  day  or  two  the  furniture  came,  and  I  looked 
after  it,  but  no  word  came  from  Doc,  and  I  could 
not  understand  it.  Then,  when  the  furniture  had 
been  here  over  a  week,  he  strolled  into  the  shop 
one  morning.    When  I  asked  when  he  had  come. 
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he  said  'Three  days  ago'  in  a  voice  that  showed 
very  plainly  he  didn't  want  to  answer  any  more 
questions." 

"I  should  think,"  remarked  Barbara,  "that 
after  your  kindness  he  might  have  given  you  a 
little  more  information." 

"Oh,  he's  repaid  me  for  the  little  I  ever  did," 
answered  Priscilla  quickly.  "He  gives  me  heaps 
of  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  last  winter,  when 
I  had  asthma  so  badly,  he  chopped  my  wood  for 
me.  He  is  always  ready  to  help  anyone  who  is 
sick,  but  no  one  has  ever  been  inside  his  house. 
He  says  he's  writing  a  book  on  medical  research, 
and  must  have  absolute  quiet.  But  I'm  afraid 
that  Selina  woman  is  ferretting  out  something. 

Here  she  looked  quite  vindictive,  though 
whether  it  was  because  there  was  something  to 
ferret  out  or  that  Selina  had  got  ahead  of  her 
was  not  quite  clear. 

"We've  spent  no  end  of  time  trying  to  solve 
the  mystery,"  she  added  plaintively. 

"It  sounds  as  though  you  were  trying  to  solve 
a  conundrum  instead  of  discussing  a  human  life. 

You  Wayside  people "  began  the  girl  with 

something  like  scorn  in  her  voice,  when  a  knock- 
ing at  the  shop  door  interrupted  her. 

It  proved  to  be  Nell  Ogilvie  in  search  of  lin- 
seed for  a  poultice  for  Cleo  Morton's  chest. 
Priscilla  gave  it  willingly  but  would  take  no  pay- 
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ment,  and  after  tying  it  up  she  hurried  over  to  a 
cupboard  in  the  sitting-room  and  produced  a 
warm-looking  but  hideous  shawl. 

"Put  this  on,  Nell.  You  were  foolish  to  come 
out  without  a  wrap,"  she  said  kindly,  as  she 
stood  on  tip-toe  to  cover  the  graceful  shoulders 
and  long  white  throat. 

''You  are  a  dear  old  thing,  Miss  Pris,"  said 
Nell  in  her  queer  husky  voice,  and  with  a  smiling 
glance  from  her  dark  eyes  she  went  out. 

It  seemed  to  Barbara  that  this  little  episode 
had  come  to  show  her  that  in  spite  of  its  narrow- 
ness, human  kindness  played  a  large  part  in  the 
lives  of  these  people,  in  this  outpost  of  the  world. 

"There  goes  the  sweetest  character  in  Way- 
side," observed  Priscilla,  and  she  proceeded  to 
tidy  up  the  room  for  the  night. 

"I'm  not  so  sure  about  that,"  answered 
Barbara ;  "anyhow,  I  know  someone  who  could 
claim  that,  too." 

"I'll  tell  you  all  about  Nell,  some  day,  and  then 
you'll  agree  with  me,"  was  Priscilla's  answer, 
and  without  referring  to  Carstairs  again  they 
parted  for  the  night. 

Two  nights  later  Barbara  was  busy  making  a 
dress  for  the  old  lady,  and  her  thoughts  were  far 
away  from  Wayside.  The  presiding  genius  of 
the  establishment  was  sorting  the  mail.  It 
sounds    more    important    than    it    looked,    for 
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Priscilla  introduced  a  personal  element  into  the 
occupation  by  keeping  up  a  running  commentary 
on  each  letter. 

"That  foolish  Cleo  is  writing  to  Tom  Harvey 
again.  Dear  me,  how  very  silly  girls  are  when 
they  think  they  are  in  love.  .  .  .  Another  little 
roll  from  Nell ;  she  must  be  writing  songs  again. 
.  .  .  Here's  Andrew  Graeme  sending  word  to 
his  lawyer;  about  another  will,  I  suppose";  and 
so  the  voice  went  on.  Barbara  was  too  deep  in 
her  own  dreams  to  notice  Priscilla's  intimate  re- 
marks on  the  village  correspondence  until  a  loud 
exclamation  from  the  old  lady  made  her  look  up. 

Priscilla  was  holding  a  letter  up  before  the 
lamp,  her  face  crimson  with  excitement.  At  the 
sight  of  her  deliberately  interfering  with  other 
people's  letters  the  girl  felt  a  wave  of  repugnance 
sweep  over  her. 

"Miss  Trent!"  she  exclaimed  aghast,  "What 
are  you  doing?" 

"I  know,"  answered  Priscilla,  trying  to  speak 
calmly.  "And  I'm  quite  justified  in  doing  it  too. 
Here's  Selina  writing  to  the  Police  in  Wooll- 
bong.  This  is  why  she's  been  hovering  round 
the  Orchard  Cottage  for  weeks  past.  I  knew  she 
was  up  to  some  villainy.  I  can't  read  all  that's 
in  this,"  and  here  she  once  more  studied  the 
letter,  and  to  Barbara's  horror  went  on,  "but  I 
can  see  quite  clearly  'Carstairs,'  'Something  im- 
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portant,'  'Come  at  once.'  Now,  what  does  it 
mean?"  The  old  woman  was  trembling  with 
agitation. 

"The  meanness  of  the  woman!"  she  continued. 
"When  that  man  stayed  up  with  her  three  nights 
when  she  had  pneumonia,  carried  up  her 
groceries  for  her  in  the  wet  weather,  and  gave 
her  some  of  his  fowls  because  she  was  too  mean 
to  buy  eggs !"  and  she  paused  breathless. 

"I  know  Doctor  Carstairs  was  very  good  to  me 
when  I  was  ill,"  admitted  Barbara ;  "but  still, 
how  can  you  do  this?" 

Priscilla  set  her  lips  in  a  straight  line.  It  was 
evident  she  meant  to  defend  her  action  to  the 
very  last. 

"Doctor  Carstairs  has  been  a  very  good  friend 
to  me,"  she  said  with  dogged  determination. 
"And  if  I  can  do  anything  to  help  him,  I  will. 
Selina  returns  his  kindness  by  setting  the  police 
on  him,  and  I'm  going  to  try  and  express  my 
gratitude,  even  if  I  have  to  interfere  with  the 
mail.  Which  of  us  do  you  admire  most?"  she 
asked. 

It  was  a  difficult  question  to  answer,  so  the 
girl  remained  silent,  while  in  her  inmost  heart 
she  was  forced  to  admit  that  Priscilla's  loyalty 
to  her  friend  was  worthy  of  admiration. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?  Will  you  send 
the  letter  on?"  she  asked  weakly,  having  arrived 
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at  that  stage  when  further  irregularities  in  the 
mail  service  would  cease  to  surprise  her. 

"Of  course  I  will  send  it  on,"  answered 
Priscilla.     "I  shall  think  of  something  to-night." 

Having  arrived  at  this  decision  she  proceeded 
to  thrust  the  mail  into  the  bag,  and  Barbara, 
marvelling  at  the  complexities  of  her  com- 
panion's nature,  resumed  her  dressmaking  in 
silence 

It  was  very  early  next  morning  that  Barbara 
felt  a  hand  laid  on  her  shoulder,  and,  opening  her 
eyes,  found  Priscilla  bending  over  her.  In  the 
dim  light  of  the  early  winter  morning  the  girl 
could  see  that  the  older  woman  was  fully  dressed. 

"I'm  going  to  the  Orchard  Cottage,  dear,"  she 
said,  before  the  other  could  speak.  "I  thought 
I'd  tell  you,  so  that  you  wouldn't  be  alarmed 
when  you  found  I  wasn't  here." 

"Wait  a  moment,"  exclaimed  Barbara, 
struggling  up;  "I'm  coming,  too.  You  can't  go 
that  lonely  walk  by  yourself." 

In  spite  of  Priscilla's  protests,  Barbara  sprang 
out  of  bed,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  time  was 
dressed,  and  then  the  two  women  went  out  into 
the  raw  gray  air. 

The  stillness  of  the  dawning  made  Barbara 
shiver.  A  sense  of  coming  trouble  oppressed  her' 
as  she  tucked  her  hand  more  firmly  into  her  com- 
panion's arm.     Old  age  is  not  so  sensitive  to  en- 
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vironment  as  youth,  and  Priscilla  Trent,  plod- 
ding along  with  determination  in  her  eye  and 
anger  for  Selina  in  her  heart,  would  have  des- 
cribed it  as  merely  "first  thing  in  the  morning." 
To  Barbara,  however,  the  gaunt  trees  showed 
in  the  pearly  light  like  ghosts,  and  the  soft  damp 
fog  seemed  to  be  a  veil  hiding  from  her 
immediate  gaze  some  horror  that  would 
presently  meet  her  face  to  face. 

No  one  was  about,  for  the  inhabitants  of  Way- 
side preferred  their  warm  beds  to  any  number 
of  worms  in  the  winter.  By  the  time  they  came 
to  where  the  road  branched  off  into  a  bush  track 
the  sun  had  risen  over  a  dark  belt  of  trees  in  the 
east,  and  the  rosy  glow  of  his  coming  dispelled 
the  mist  and  cheered  Barbara  considerably. 

Priscilla  broke  the  silence  at  last  by  declaring: 
"I  couldn't  sleep  last  night.  I  felt  as  bad  as 
Selina,  lying  there  comfortably  in  bed,  when  I 
knew  some  danger  was  hovering  over  Doc's 
head.  I  don't  care  what  he  has  done  in  his  past 
life.  In  Wayside  he  has  been  a  godsend,  for  he 
never  cared  what  trouble  he  went  to  when  any- 
one was  ill,  and  would  never  take  a  penny  in  pay- 
ment!" 

Barbara  pressed  the  arm  affectionately,  in 
appreciation  of  this  loyalty,  and  the  old  woman 
went  on. 

"I  don't  care  if  I  am  doing  justice  out  of  its 
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rights !"  this  in  evident  defiance  of  some  inward 
suggestion  of  conscience.  "He's  atoned  for  any 
wrong  he  may  have  done,  for  he's  a  miserable, 
lonely  man,  and  he'll  find  that  one  old  woman 
will  stand  to  him." 

"Yes,"  agreed  Barbara;  "we  will  both  do  what 
we  can  for  him." 

They  were  now  at  the  sliprails,  and  the  sun 
brightened  the  gloomy  track  beyond.  The  air 
was  clean  and  sweet,  and  Barbara  lifted  her 
dainty  face  to  drink  in  the  freshness  of  it.  The 
abundant  vitality  glowed  in  the  bright  hazel 
eyes,  and  gave  a  springing  gladness  to  her  whole 
frame. 

"Isn't  it  lovely  here?"  she  exclaimed,  quicken- 
ing her  pace  almost  to  a  run.  "Even  my  'Waters 
of  Marah'  look  less  gruesome,"  she  added  as 
they  passed  the  pool,  lying  still  and  sluggish 
beneath  the  sun-kissed  trees.  "Some  day  I'll 
have  to  paint  it  again  and  rechristen  it." 

But  Miss  Priscilla's  mind  was  absorbed  in  the 
one  subject,  to  the  exclusion  of  anything  else, 
so  she  merely  smiled  an  answer,  and  they  hurried 
on  in  silence. 

The  bush  track  widened  as  they  went  along, 
and  presently  they  found  themselves  in  what  had 
once  been  the  orchard,  from  which  the  house  had 
derived  its  name.  The  trees  were  bare  now,  and 
presented  rather  a  dreary  spectacle  in  the  thin 
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dry  grass.  A  dilapidated  gate  led  into  a  vege- 
table garden  that  was  evidently  well  attended  to, 
for  no  weeds  were  visible,  and  the  straightness 
of  the  rows  spoke  volumes  for  the  precision  of 
the  gardener.  Near  the  house  flowers  were 
cultivated,  and  here,  too,  care  had  been 
lavished  on  everything;  bushes  were  trimly 
clipped,  a  rose  vine  climbed  the  verandah 
posts,  and  a  thick  border  of  violets,  studded  with 
the  sweet  flowers,  completed  the  picture. 
Some  golden  daffodils  attracted  Barbara's 
attention,  and  she  paused  for  a  moment 
to  inhale  their  dew-laden  fragrance.  The 
cottage  itself  was  a  most  unpretentious  affair, 
and  in  spite  of  the  sun  being  now  high  in 
the  heavens,  presented  a  forlorn  appearance.  The 
utter  stillness  of  it,  its  loneliness,  gave  one  the 
impression  of  a  man  surrounded  by  all  the 
beauties  of  Nature  yet  set  apart  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  all  by  suffering.  A  verandah  ran  round 
three  sides,  and  long  windows  opened  on  to  it 
from  most  of  the  rooms.  A  short  flight  of  steps 
led  up  to  the  front  door,  which,  in  spite  of  the 
early  hour,  stood  wide  open. 

A  vague  feeling  of  fear  crossed  Barbara's 
heart  as  she  mounted  these  steps,  and  she  said : 
"I'll  sit  here  and  wait  for  you,"  and  sank  down 
on  a  cane  lounge  on  the  verandah. 

Miss  Trent,   with   determination   in   her  face, 
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knocked  boldly  on  the  door,  and  at  the  same 
moment  Carstairs  appeared  from  the  other  side 
of  the  house.  An  angry  light  came  into  his  eyes 
as  he  beheld  his  visitors,  and  his  whole  expres- 
sion was  most  unassuring. 

"Miss  Trent,"  he  exclaimed,  in  most  unflatter- 
ing amazement ;  "to  what  am  I  indebted  for  this 
honour?" 

Barbara's  heart  beat  fast  with  confusion,  and 
she  wished  herself  back  in  the  shop,  or,  indeed, 
anywhere  but  in  her  present  position,  but  Pris- 
cilla  concealed  her  feelings,  whatever  they  were. 

"It's  something  very  important,"  she  replied. 

"Come  inside  then,  please,"  he  said  coldly,  and 
walked  into  the  house,  followed  by  Priscilla. 

Left  to  herself,  Barbara  examined  her 
surroundings.  The  room  behind  her  into  which 
the  others  had  gone  was  tastefully  furnished, 
and  from  where  she  sat  the  girl  could  see  the 
snowy  cloth  on  a  table,  evidently  laid  for  break- 
fast, with  delicate  china  and  a  bowl  of  flowers. 
Pictures  on  the  wall,  and  rare  vases,  bore  the 
evidences  of  a  connoisseur's  care,  and  the  whole 
looked  incongruous  in  this  bare  cottage  in  the 
heart  of  the  bush.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the 
room  was  another  wfndow,  across  which  was 
drawn  a  curtain,  rendered  almost  transparent  by 
the  sun  shining  on  it. 

The    peace    and    sunlit    beauty   of   the    whole 
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scene  banished  any  fears  the  girl  may  have  had, 
and  she  was  just  giving  herself  up  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  it  when  the  voices  in  the  room  became 
raised. 

Apparently  Miss  Priscilla  was  becoming  ex- 
cited, and  every  word  she  uttered  was  distinctly 
audible. 

"The  police  will  be  here  early  this  morning. 
I  don't  want  to  know  what  you  have  done  or 
why  they  are  coming,  but  I  don't  want  you  to  be 
caught  like  a  rat  in  a  trap,"  she  was  saying, 
when  Barbara's  attention  was  attracted  by  a 
figure  standing  outside  the  curtained  window  at 
the  other  end  of  the  room. 

A  moment  later  someone  came  round  the 
corner  of  the  verandah,  a  tall,  emaciated  woman, 
clad  in  a  loose  cloak,  and  with  a  thick  veil  tied 
round  her  face  and  head.  She  came  slowly  up  to 
where  Barbara  sat,  but  it  was  evident  she  did  not 
see  the  girl  until  she  was  close  up  to  her,  for  she 
stopped  suddenly,  and  then,  with  a  low,  terrible 
cry,  sprang  down  the  steps  and  ran  wildly  along 
the  path  leading  to  the  orchard. 

Barbara,  dumb  with  surprise,  watched  the 
strange  figure  push  open  the  crazy  gate  and  dis- 
appear down  the  track  leading  to  the  waterhole. 

Before  she  had  time  to  recover  herself  a 
heavy  hand  was  laid  on  her  arm,   and  looking 
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round  she  encountered  Carstairs'  agonized  face 
and  wild  eyes. 

"Where  is  she?"  he  demanded,  in  a  harsh, 
thick  voice.     'You  saw  her  go.    Where  is  she?" 

Too  dazed  to  speak,  Barbara  pointed  down 
the  path. 

"The  water-hole !  My  God !"  he  exclaimed,  and 
springing  off  the  verandah  he  dashed  over  the 
flower-beds,  and  through  the  dry  orchard  grass, 
and  was  soon  lost  to  sight  among  the  trees. 

Nothing  was  very  clear  to  Barbara  after  that 
until  she  found  herself  standing  beside  Priscilla 
among  the  thick  trees  surrounding  the  pool, 
watching  in  silent  awe  while  Carstairs  bent  over 
the  soaking  figure  he  had  dragged  from  the 
water. 

The  girl  shivered  and  drew  close  to  her  com- 
panion. The  warmth  of  the  sun  turned  to  clamp 
chilliness,  and  gloom  overspread  the  silent  bush- 
land,  for  although  no  word  was  spoken,  all  knew 
that  Death  was  there,  and  had  mercifully  closed 
another  bush  tragedy. 

Suddenly  the  man  ceased  his  frantic  efforts  at 
resuscitation,  and  sank  on  his  knees  beside  the 
still  figure,  and  bowed  his  head. 

Quietly  the  two  women  withdrew,  and  left 
him  with  his  dead. 

It  was  some  minutes  later  that  Carstairs  re- 
joined them,  and  he  looked  like  an  old  man.    All 
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the  dogged  sullenness  had  gone  from  his  face, 
leaving  it  drawn  and  haggard. 

"My  wife  is  dead,"  he  said  in  a  dull  voice,  and 
sank  down  on  to  a  fallen  log  opposite  the  two 
women. 

"Your  wife?"  repeated  Priscilla.    "Then ?" 

"I  have  something  to  tell  you  before  I  answer 
any  questions,"  put  in  Carstairs,  "and  no  one 
else  has  ever  heard  it.  No,  not  even  my  own 
people.  "We  will  never  meet  again  after  this,  and 
I  feel  you  have  a  right  to  know,  for  you  have 
proved  yourself  a  friend." 

Miss  Priscilla  endeavoured  to  move  some 
amendment  to  this,  but  he  cut  her  short. 

"I  am  Dr.  Malcolm  Carstairs.  Six  years  ago 
I  settled  in  Sydney  with  the  brightest  prospects 
a  young  fellow  in  my  profession  ever  had.  My 
people  were  rich  and  I  was  their  only  son. 
My  future  seemed  assured  and  Fate  was  just 
showing  me  how  gracious  she  could  be.  Later 
on  she  revealed  the  other  side  of  her  face. 
Eighteen  months  ago  I  met  Ailsa" — he  caught 
his  breath  here,  and  gripped  the  rough  sides  of 
the  log  until  his  hands  were  bruised  and 
bleeding.    , 

"She  was  an  orphan,  and  had  travelled  a  great 
deal  in  the  East  with  an  uncle  who  was  in  the 
Diplomatic  Service.  I  loved  her  as  no  man  ever 
loved  a  woman  or  will  again.    It  wasn't  love  but 
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worship  that  I  gave  her,  and  in  a  very  short  time 
we  were  married."  A  look  of  agony  passed  over 
his  face,  and  drops  of  perspiration  stood  out  on 
his  brow,  but  he  went  on: 

"Nothing  was  good  enough  for  her.  We  built 
a  house  near  the  sea,  for  Ailsa  loved  to  watch 
the  moon  rise  over  the  water,  and  no  money  or 
trouble  was  spared  to  make  our  home  an  ideal 
setting  for  my  beautiful  girl.  For  three  months 
our  life  was  like  a  dream.  Then  Ailsa  began  to 
droop.  She  had  always  been  delicate,  and  I 
knew  her  heart  was  not  strong,  but  this  was  not 
heart  trouble.  I  used  to  spend  hours  going  over 
her  symptoms  in  my  mind,  trying  to  stifle  the 
hideous  suspicion  that  was  gradually  becoming 
a  certainty.  I  thank  God  now  for  those  first 
months  of  complete  happiness.  It  was  like  look- 
ing in  at  the  Gates  of  Paradise,  and  I  shall  always 
be  grateful,  but  hell  itself  was  even  then  yawn- 
ing at  my  feet,  and  I  sounded  the  very  depths  of 
Perdition  the  day  I  had  to  acknowledge  my  wife 
to  be — a  leper!" 

Barbara,  with  a  cry,  sprang  to  her  feet  and 
glanced  fearfully  behind  her,  where,  beside  the 
pool,  lay  that  still,  awful  figure,  majestic  in  its 
indifference  to  the  bitterness  of  life. 

Carstairs  saw  the  look  of  horror,  and  stood  up. 
His  face  was  working  passionately. 

"You      shrink      from      her,"      he      exclaimed 
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hoarsely;  "she  is  only  young  like  yon.  She  was 
only  twenty,  and  beautiful  as  a  flower  when  Fate 
laid  her  hideous  ringer  on  her,  setting  her  apart 
from  her  fellow-creatures,  and  making  her  like 
those  poor  outcasts  of  old — unclean !  Think  of 
it,"  he  went  on,  pacing  up  and  down  before  them. 
"Ailsa,  surrounded  by  love  and  everything  that 
money  could  lavish  on  her.  deemed  unfit  to  live 
in  the  world,  and  condemned,  if  discovered,  to  a 
life  on  that  ghastly  island,  cut  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Do  you  think  I  would  let  her  go  ? 
No!  I  defied  the  laws  of  God  and  man!  I  loved 
her  when  she  was  beautiful ;  she  was  doubly  dear 
in  her  affliction!  I  heard  of  this  place  and 
brought  her  one  night  all  the  way  from  Sydney. 
Position,  fame,  everything  was  left  behind.  I 
was  bringing  her  to  this  isolated  place,  thinking 
we  would  be  safe,  but  now  that  she-fiend  has  dis- 
covered my  secret,  and  Ailsa  overheard  our  con- 
versation. She  outwitted  us  all.  Ailsa  was 
always  clever."  The  disconnected,  terrible 
story  came  to  an  end,  and  the  man  buried  his 
face  in  his  hands. 

What  terrible  tales  the  trees  of  the  waste 
places  could  tell!  What  tragic  lives  have  been 
lived  and  ended  in  the  silent  bushland!  But 
surely  no  sadder  sight  had  ever  been  witnessed 
than  this. 

No  sound  broke  the  utter  stillness,  save  the 
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hard-drawn  sobs  of  Carstairs,  as  he  knelt  beside 
Ailsa's  quiet  form.  Exquisite  joy  and  the  refine- 
ment of  pain  had  been  crowded  into  her  brief 
life  and  it  had  ended  tragically  in  the  muddy 
pool  under  the  wattle  trees.  At  last  Barbara 
stole  away  by  herself  to  return  in  a  few  minutes 
with  some  flowers  from  the  dead  woman's 
garden ;  these  she  placed  reverently  on  the  quiet 
breast. 

"God  bless  you!"  murmured  Carstairs.  "And 
now  good-bye !   We  will  never  meet  again !" 

"Are  you  leaving  Wayside  ?"  asked  Priscilla, 
in  a  hushed  voice. 

"Yes/'  he  answered,  and  taking  a  hand  of  each 
woman  he  reverently  kissed  it,  and  without 
another  word  they  parted. 

When  the  police  came  later  in  the  day  they 
found  Carstairs'  dead  body  lying  beside  his  wife, 
but  with  arms  outstretched  across  her  as  though 
protecting  her  in  death  as  he  had  done  in  life. 

Some  months  later,  thanks  to  Douglas 
Stirling,  a  grey  stone  cross  was  put  up  by  the 
pool  among  the  trees,  bearing  the  inscription: — 

To  the  memory  of 

AILSA   AND    MALCOLM    CARSTAIRS. 

"They  were  beautiful  and  loving  in  their  lives, 
And  in  death  they  were  not  divided." 


CHAPTER    IV 
A  Summer  Night's  Tale 

RIDING  home  through  Wayside  one 
summer  evening,  Douglas  Stirling 
detected  a  white-clad  figure  sitting 
among  the  trees  by  the  water-hole.  Such  an 
effect  had  this  sight  on  him  that  he  hastily 
donned  the  coat  which,  owing  to  the  heat,  had 
been  hanging  over  his  arm,  and  fervently  hoped 
that  the  green  stain  on  his  shirt  cuff  was  not  very 
remarkable.  Dismounting,  he  led  his  horse 
through  the  scrub. 

"Are  you  admiring  the  glories  of  departing 
day,  Miss  Winfrey?"  he  asked. 

Barbara,  caught  unawares,  had  not  time  to 
wipe  away  the  tears  which  lent  a  pathetic 
childishness  to  her  always  wistful  face. 

"Oh,  it's  you!"  She  faltered  in  confusion. 
"No,  I  can't  say  I'm  exactly  admiring  anything. 
To  tell  the  truth,  I'm  lost  in  self  pity." 

"Don't  tell  me  anyone  needs  sympathy  when 
looking  upon  a  scene  like  that,"  said  Stirling, 
sitting  down  beside  her. 

65 
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The  scene  was  truly  awe-inspiring  in  its 
solemn  beauty.  Like  all  Australian  sunsets,  this 
one  was  calculated  to  fill  the  most  common-place 
soul  with  wonder.  All  day  long  the  sun  had 
sailed  in  burning,  pitiless  majesty  across  the  field 
of  steel-blue  sky.  With  unrelenting  strength  he 
had  parched  the  earth  and  exhausted  humanity, 
and  now,  with  gracious  magnanimity,  he  was 
bathing  the  whole  scene  in  soft  rosy  peace. 
Long  trails  of  orange  and  purple  stretched  across 
the  heavens,  marking  the  ending  of  his  journey 
westward,  and  a  crimson  ball  behind  a  distant 
range  of  hills  was  all  that  remained  of  his 
brilliant  might.  Shadows  lay  across  the  pool, 
rendering  the  brooding  waters  darker  and  more 
eerie  than  ever,  but  a  shaft  of  light  rested  for  an 
instant  on  that  lonely  gray  cross  among  the  trees, 
as  though  in  benediction  on  the  silent  sleepers. 
Over  all  a  "solemn  stillness  lay." 

To  Stirling's  beauty-loving  soul  it  was  all 
wonderful,  and  he  wanted  to  share  the  grandeur 
with  Barbara,  as  he  would  have  shared  every- 
thing had  she  been  willing.  But  this  was  not  the 
happy,  smiling  girl  Wayside  had  grown  to  love 
The  bright  eyes  were  dimmed  by  a  mist  of  tears, 
the  tender  lips  drooped  pitifully,  and  he  longed 
to  say  something  to  comfort  her,  but  she  broke 
the  silence  herself  by  saying  rebelliously : — 
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"What  does  it  matter  how  beautiful  a  thing 
is?    If  you  aren't  happy  you  can't  enjoy  it." 

"The  mind  is  its  own  place  and  in  itself 
Can  make  a  hell  of  heaven — a  heaven  of  hell." 
quoted  Stirling. 

"That's  exactly  what  I  think,"  agreed  Barbara. 
"All  this  doesn't  appeal  to  me,"  with  con- 
temptuous wave  of  her  hand  towards  the  dying 
sun. 

"We  are  all  constituted  differently,"  reasoned 
Stirling,  gently  trying  to  smother  his  disappoint- 
ment at  her  unresponsiveness ;  "but  there  is 
always  one  thing  that  appeals  to  a  person,  how- 
ever prosaic  he  or  she  may  be.  Tell  me  what  is 
your  idea  of  beauty?" 

"Oh,  it  isn't  the  beauty  of  the  sunset  I'm  deny- 
ing," conceded  the  girl  graciously;  "but  what 
thrills  me  more  than  all  the  solemn  silence  of  a 
bush  sunset  is — now,  don't  be  shocked — evening 
in  the  city." 

He  tried  to  conceal  his  amazement,  but  she 
detected  it. 

"Picture  this  time  in  the  city,"  she  said 
eagerly.  "Thousands  of  people  are  going  home 
after  their  day's  toil  or  pleasure.  Streets  are 
blocked  with  traffic.  Smoke  and  thick  vapour 
hang  like  a  pall  over  everything,  and  the  street 
lights  twinkle  through  it  like  jewels  behind  a 
veil.      There  is  the  roar  of  the  traffic  like  waves 
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on  the  shore — dull,  heavy,  and  persistent,  and 
the  newsboys  are  calling  their  news.  There,  Mr. 
Stirling,  aren't  I  hopelessly  commonplace?" 

In  spite  of  the  flippancy  of  her  last  question  her 
eyes  glowed  with  passionate  longing  as  she 
turned  them  on  her  companion. 

"Certainly  not,"  he  returned  emphatically,  for 
that  term  could  not  be  applied  to  her  rare  and 
delicate  charm. 

"The  difference  between  our  tastes  springs 
from  our  upbringing,"  he  added.  "You  belong 
to  the  city,  I  was  reared  among  the  eternal  hills. 
You  poor  little  homesick  child!"  and  he  turned 
his  grave  kind  eyes  compassionately  upon  her. 

"Don't!"  she  said  sharply,  springing  to  her 
feet.  "If  you  pity  me  I'll  be  like  a  girl  in  a  novel, 
and  dissolve  into  floods  of  tears,  only,  unlike  her, 
I  don't  look  like  a  drenched  violet  when  I  cry.  I 
must  go  home  now,  though,  or  Miss  Priscilla  will 
be  anxious." 

"You  often  come  here?"  he  questioned  as  they 
left  the  water-hole. 

"Yes,  the  pool  and  that  sad  little  grave  fasci- 
nate me,"  the  girl  answered.  "Don't  you  think 
Doctor  Carstairs  was  splendid?  Wasn't  it  grand 
to  think  that  after  he  had  sacrificed  so  much  for 
Ailsa,  he  gave  his  life  so  that  they  could  enter 
Paradise  together?" 

Stirling  glanced  down  at  the  tender  face,  with 
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its  dreamy  glowing  eyes.  Of  what  depths  of 
love  was  she  not  capable,  and  to  whose  lot  would 
it  fall  to  sound  that  passionate  heart  ?  Or — and 
he  caught  his  breath  sharply — had  it  already 
been  touched? 

"Don't  you  admire  him?"  Barbara  inquired, 
surprised  at  his  silence. 

"Of  course,  Carstairs  was  a  grand  fellow,  but 
I  think  it  would  be  easy  to  give  one's  life  for 
one's  love;  only  in  his  case  it  did  not  benefit  her. 
What  I  really  think  finer  than  even  his  supreme 
sacrifice  is  living  down  one's  heart  break." 

"Do  you?"  breathed  Barbara  softly.  "But 
think  how  hard  it  must  have  been  to  die." 

"It  must  be  far  harder  to  feel  our  hearts  break, 
and  still  to  live;  to  see  our  hopes  broken  and  our 
dreams  disillusioned,  and  not  be  able  to  extin- 
guish the  spark  of  life,"  answered  Stirling 
gravely. 

Barbara  was  silent,  and  after  a  few  minutes  the 
man  said: — 

"One  of  the  finest  characters  I  ever  met  any- 
where lives  here  in  this  village,  and  has  lived 
down  the  greatest  sorrows  that  can  befall  a 
human  soul." 

"Oh!"  said  Barbara,  roused  by  his  enthusiasm. 
"Who  is  it?" 

"Miss  Ogilvie,"  replied  Stirling.  "Ask  Miss 
Trent  to  tell  you  about  her." 
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"Couldn't  you  tell  me?"  inquired  the  girl. 

Stirling  shook  his  head. 

"No,"  he  said,  "I  couldn't  do  it  justice.  And 
besides,  it  would  be  a  shame  to  deprive  poor 
Miss  Priscilla  of  her  chief  joy  in  life." 

"Dear  old  soul,  she  does  love  telling  histories," 
said  Barbara.  "And  she  tells  them  so  vividly 
that  one  sees  everything  with  her." 

So  the  conversation  drifted  on,  as  conversation 
always  does,  and  by  the  time  they  reached  the 
shop  their  lofty  discussion  on  human  capabilities 
had  descended  to  merest  trivialities. 

"Won't  you  come  inside  and  have  some  tea?" 
the  girl  asked,  as  they  paused  at  the  door. 

"Not  to-night,  thank  you  ;  good-bye."  He  held 
her  hand  longer  than  was  absolutely  necessary, 
and  then  turned  away  with  a  vague  unsatisfied 
longing  in  his  heart.  No  tinge  of  colour 
deepened  in  Barbara's  pale  face  under  his  ardent 
glance,  and  her  clear  eyes  met  his  in  a  dis- 
hearteningly  calm  way.  Poor  Stirling  searched 
despairingly  for  the  faintest  sign  of  embarrass- 
ment, but  the  girl  remained  collected  to  the 
point  of  coldness. 

That  night  after  tea  Barbara  and  Miss 
Priscilla  sat  on  the  verandah,  and  watched  in 
silence  the  star-spangled  heavens.  After  a  long 
time  the  girl  said  in  her  most  wheedling  tone: — 

"Miss     Pris.,   dear,    will    you    tell    me     Nell 
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Ogilvie's  story?  Mr.  Stirling  told  me  she  had 
one,  but  wouldn't  tell  it  to  me  because  he 
couldn't  do  it  justice  like  you." 

In  the  dusk  the  old  woman  bridled  at  this 
compliment. 

"We  will  have  to  go  inside,  then,"  she  said, 
"for  there's  many  things  I'll  have  to  show  you." 

"Oh,  very  well,  I  don't  mind,"  agreed  Barbara, 
rising  and  following  the  other  into  the  house. 

The  girl  seated  herself  on  the  wide,  shabby 
chair,  and  prepared  herself  to  listen  in  comfort 
to  the  old  woman's  tale. 

Before  sitting  down  Miss  Priscilla  went  to  the 
handsome  secretaire,  which  always  struck 
Barbara  as  being  so  out  of  place  in  the  rather 
shabby  little  room.  From  a  locked  drawer  she 
drew  a  bundle  of  newspapers  and  letters,  and 
bringing  them  over  to  the  table,  she  seated  her- 
self near  the  lamp  and  began. 

"Nell  was  born  here  in  Wayside,  in  that 
rambling  old  house  near  the  creek.  Her  father 
had  land  further  out,  but  the  family  lived  here. 
They  were  not  rich  people,  but  were  very  com- 
fortably off,  and  never  went  short  of  anything 
they  wanted  within  reason.  There  were  three 
children,  two  boys  and  one  girl — Helena,  but  it 
was  her  they  loved  best.  She  was  a  dear  little 
thing,  too,  always  bright  and  gay,  yet  very 
gentle  and   sweet  tempered.     Often  she  would 
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come  into  the  shop  in  a  morning  and  sit  on  a 
bag  of  sugar  and  talk  to  me.  Then  she  would 
sing  some  little  song,  and  I  would  give  her 
candy.  Afterwards  she  used  to  say  that  the  first 
fee  she  ever  earned  was  a  stick  of  toffee.  Dear 
little  Nell!"  and  Miss  Trent  sighed  heavily. 

"As  she  grew  older  she  made  a  name  for  her- 
self as  a  singer,  and  was  always  in  demand  at 
any  concert.  Poor  little  girl,  she  used  to  be  so 
innocently  glad  about  her  popularity,  and  it 
never  made  her  precocious,  as  it  does  so  many 
children.  Well,  when  she  was  fifteen,  the  turn- 
ing point  of  her  life  came,  and  I  remember  it 
perfectly,  for  it  happened  on  a  Sunday." 

Miss  Priscilla  was  warming  to  her  theme,  and 
her  face  was  growing  red,  as  it  always  did  on 
these  occasions. 

"It  was  a  very  hot  Sunday,"  she  pursued ; 
"and  I  sat  with  Mrs.  Ogilvie,  for  she  was  my 
best  friend  in  Wavside.  At  the  service  in  the 
church  there  was  a  big  party  from  Greystanes — 
for  Andew  Graeme  entertained  a  great  deal  in 
those  days — and  among  them  was  the  most 
famous  singer  of  the  day,  Madame  Avis,  who 
was  out  here  on  tour.  They  all  sat  in  front  of 
us,  I  remember,  and  behaved  very  badly,  too. 
Just  before  the  sermon  Nell  stood  up  and  sang 
the  23rd  Psalm.  She  wore  a  white  frock  and  a 
string  of  coral  beads.     You  know  how  very  dark 
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she  is,  and  they  suited  her  beautifully.  I'm  not 
much  of  a  judge  of  singing,  but  I  never  heard 
anything  like  the  way  the  child  sang.  I  saw 
tears  rolling  down  Madame's  face,  but  she  was 
too  absorbed  to  notice  them.  Poor  little  Nell! 
I  always  felt  that  dear  old  Psalm  was  the  un- 
doing of  her." 

Miss  Priscilla  paused  and  wiped  her  glasses 
thoughtfully.  From  her  expression  it  was  evi- 
dent she  saw  again  the  white-frocked  child 
whose  innocent  feet  were  to  tread  so  many 
rough  paths  before  they  came  to  the  quiet  rest- 
ing places. 

"All  the  time  during  the  sermon  Madame 
Avis  kept  turning  to  look  at  Nell,  and  then 
whispering  to  her  companions.  After  church 
Andrew  Graeme  came  and  asked  Mrs.  Ogilvie 
if  Nell  could  go  back  to  Greystanes  for  lunch,  as 
Madame  was  charmed  with  her  singing.  Of 
course  Mrs.  Ogilvie  was  delighted  at  this  honour 
for  her  girl,  and  so  Nell  went.  She  was  never 
the  same  again,  for  when  she  came  home  the 
seeds  of  discontent  and  ambition  were  planted 
in  her  heart.  The  next  afternoon  Mary  Ogilvie 
came  into  the  shop.  I  could  see  something 
unusual  had  happened,  and  I  asked  what  was 
the  matter. 

"  'They  are  going  to  take  Nell  away  from  me,' 
she  said. 
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"And  then  she  told  me  that  Madame  Avis  was 
so  much  impressed  with  the  child's  wonderful 
voice  that  she  had  been  to  see  them  that  day  and 
offered  to  take  her  home  and  train  her.  She  was 
quite  certain  that  a  great  career  lay  ahead  of  Nell, 
and  that  they  would  one  day  regret  if  they 
refused  to  give  their  child  this  opportunity. 

"  'They  have  given  us  a  week  to  decide,'  the 
poor  thing  said. 

"It  was  very  hard.  They  naturally  wanted 
Nell  to  make  a  name  for  herself,  yet  it  nearly 
broke  their  hearts  to  think  of  parting  with  her, 
so  the  father  said  that  Nell  should  decide  for 
herself.  She  was  only  fifteen,  and  her  head  had 
been  turned  by  the  admiration  the  Greystanes 
people  had  lavished  on  her.  They  had  ridiculed 
the  idea  of  her  staying  in  Wayside,  and  painted 
a  glowing  future  for  her,  so  she  said  promptly, 
Til  go  to  England  with  Madame.'  " 

Miss  Priscilla  paused  to  turn  the  lamp  a  little 
higher,  and  asked  slyly,  "Do  you  want  to  hear 
any  more,  or  are  you  tired  ?" 

Barbara,  with  eager  face  and  shining  eyes 
answered,  "Go  on  at  once,  Miss  Priscilla." 

"Well,  Wayside  was  never  so  excited  before, 
and  the  store  verandah  was  crowded  every  day 
with  people  discussing  this  thing.  Some  blamed 
Nell  for  choosing  as  she  did,  and  some  said  her 
people  were  foolish  to  let  her  go,  while  others 
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said  Nell  would  be  a  failure.  For  you  know," 
said  the  old  woman  wisely,  "we  never  appreciate 
what  lies  handy  to  us. 

"Anyway,  the  day  came  when  Nell  was  to  go, 
and  the  night  before  her  mother  came  to  me  cry- 
ing. 

"  'I  can't  let  her  go,'  she  said,  'I'm  sure  I'll 
never  see  her  again.  I'd  rather  have  my  little 
girl  than  the  most  wonderful  singer  in  the  world.' 

"Poor  thing,  she  cried  bitterly,  and  declared 
over  and  over  again  that  she  knew  she  would 
never  see  Nell  again." 

"And  didn't  she?"  asked  Barbara,  anxiously. 

"No,"  answered  Priscilla  sadly;  "but  I'll  keep 
straight  on.  Mrs.  Ogilvie  was  to  take  Nell  to 
Sydney  and  hand  her  over  to  Madame.  The 
buggy  stopped  here  on  the  way  to  the  station, 
and  the  verandah  was  crowded,  as  you  can 
imagine.  Nell  leaned  far  out  of  the  buggy,  and 
her  eyes  were  shining  like  stars. 

"  'Good-bye,  everybody,'  she  called  out ;  'when 
I'm  a  full-fledged  prima  donna  I'll  come  back 
home  to  Wayside  and  give  a  concert.  All  my 
best  friends  shall  have  free  seats  in  the  front 
row.' 

"And  that  was  the  last  we  saw  of  her  for  many 
a  long  year."  The  recollection  was  too  much  for 
the  old  lady,  and  she  had  to  stop  once  more  to 
wipe  her  eyes,  but  then  continued : 
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"She  wrote  home  regularly  every  week,  but 
at  first  her  letters  were  very  homesick,  although 
Madame  was  good  to  her  and  everyone  predicted 
a  grand  future.  She  had  to  work  very  hard,  and 
used  to  cry  herself  to  sleep  every  night  for  home 
and  her  mother.  Mrs.  Ogilvie  used  to  bring  her 
letters  down  here  and  read  them  to  me,  for  she 
knew  how  I  loved  the  child.  And  besides,"  here 
pride  tinged  the  old  woman's  tones,  "Nell  often 
wrote  to  me,  too." 

She  broke  off  here  to  untie  the  bundle  of 
newspapers,  and  handed  one  to  Barbara,  saying: 

"I  shall  never  forget  how  proud  we  all  were 
when  this  came.  Others  quite  as  full  of  praise 
arrived  as  years  went  by,  but  they  never  thrilled 
us  as  much  as  this  first  account  of  our  little  girl." 

Barbara  took  the  paper  and  read : 

For  some  time  the  musical  world  has  known  that 
Madame  Avis  was  jealously  guarding  a  protegee  of  un- 
usual powers,  but  all  were  unprepared  for  what  was 
presented  to  them  last  night.  Notes  clear  and  true  as 
a  bird's  soared  through  the  building.  No  false  enuncia- 
tion or  affectation  marred  the  perfect  melody  of  the 
young  voice.  Higher  and  higher  rose  the  clear  sweet 
notes,  until  it  seemed  they  were  returning  to  Heaven, 
whence  surely  such  a  gift  must  have  come.  And  there 
on  the  stage  stood  a  young  girl  not  out  of  her  teens, 
bearing  in  her  free  grace  the  atmosphere  of  the  wide 
open   spaces   of  her  native   land. 

On  and  on  went  the  extravagant  press  report. 
Features,  expression,  even  character,  were  com- 
mented on,  and  the  girl  who  had  roused  all  this 
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enthusiasm  was  born  here  in  this  remote  village, 
and  Wayside  had  given  to  the  world  one  of  its 
sweetest  singers. 

"Read  the  others,"  urged  Priscilla,  trembling 
with  excitement. 

The  cuttings  were  from  famous  daily  papers, 
and  were  soiled  and  worn  with  much  handling. 
They  were  arranged  methodically  as  to  date,  and 
made  interesting  reading.  Barbara  lived  over 
those  brilliant  years  when  Nell  Ogilvie's  star 
was  in  the  ascendant.  Each  paper  seemed  to  be 
trying  to  out-do  the  other  in  its  lavish  praise  of 
Madame  Helena,  as  she  came  to  be  called.  As 
time  passed  her  voice  gained  in  power  and 
sweetness,  anecdotes  were  given  showing  her 
charm  of  manner  and  generosity  of  character, 
and  all  the  hundred  and  one  items  which  interest 
the  public  about  their  idol  for  the  moment. 

"She  got  immense  salaries,"  put  in  Priscilla 
with  a  pathetic  pride ;  "and  she  never  forgot  her 
people  in  Wayside.  That  set  of  vases  and  clock 
came  from  her,  so  did  those  pictures  and  that 
writing  table.  And  the  money  she  sent  out  set 
her  two  brothers  up  on  a  big  farm  in  Queens- 
land." 

"I  can't  recognize  quiet  Miss  Ogilvie  in  this 
brilliant  being,"  exclaimed  Barbara,  looking  up 
from  an  account  of  a  reception  given  by  Nell  in 
her  London  flat,  amid  gorgeous  surroundings. 
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Then  came  the  notice:  "Madame  Helena  is 
spending  a  holiday  in  Wales." 

And  a  few  days  later:  "It  has  come  as  a  sur- 
prise to  most  people  that  Madame  Helena  was 
married  quietly  in  Wales  to  Mr.  Rupert  Chan- 
dos.  There  was  a  touch  of  romance  in  this 
wedding,  which  will  be  understood  and 
appreciated  by  those  who  know  the  great 
singer's  eager  and  impulsive  nature.  Mr.  Chan- 
dos  is  an  artist." 

"There,"  exclaimed  Miss  Trent  dramatically, 
"you  have  the  key  to  Nell's  present  life.  Don't 
you  notice  the  disparaging  tone  of  that  last  sen- 
tence?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Barbara  meekly,  and 
Priscilla  continued: 

"Mr.  Ogilvie  never  forgave  Nell  for  this.  In 
her  letters  she  had  told  them  of  some  man,  a 
country  squire,  who  was  wealthy  and  very  much 
in  love  with  her.  She  seemed  to  care  for  him, 
too,  and  used  to  spend  week-ends  with  his 
people.  From  her  description  he  seemed  a 
very  fine  man,  and  her  parents  were  anxious  for 
her  to  accept  him.  Her  father  was  a  very  stern, 
cold  man,  who  never  in  his  heart  approved  of 
Nell's  public  career,  and  he  thought  if  she 
married  this  quiet  country  gentleman  she  would 
settle  down.  Then  came  this  cable  announcing 
her  marriage  with  an  unknown  artist,  and  soon 
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after  a  letter  telling  all  about  it.  This,"  and 
here  Miss  Trent  separated  a  sheet  and  handed 
it  to  the  girl,  "is  about  the  man." 

It  was  written  in  a  round  young  hand,  and 
disjointed  as  though  the  writer  were  too  excited 
to  care  about  proper  phrasing:— 

Rupert  is  so  handsome;  he  says  he  has  watched  my 
career  ever  since  I  started  to  sing,  and  has  been  longing 
to  meet  me.  He  is  very  clever,  and  paints  beautifully. 
No  one  notices  his  pictures,  they  are  too  full  of  soul; 
and  he  says  people  want  educating  up  to  appreciating 
them.  He  has  lived  in  Italy  a  great  deal,  I  think,  though 
he  never  talks  about  himself.  He  is  so  modest.  I  want 
to  give  up  singing,  but  Rupert  won't  hear  of  my  sacri- 
ficing my  divine  gift  as  he  calls  it.  Oh,  mother,  your 
little  Nell  is  happier  than  she  ever  expected  to  be.  No 
ovations  or  brilliant  successes  can  compare  with  the 
absolute,   exquisite  joy   that   I    feel   now. 

On  and  on  went  the  description  of  the  man 
who  had  won  the  girl's  ardent  heart. 

"Can't  you  see  he  was  worthless,  even  by  her 
own  account?"  said  Priscilla.  "There  was  a 
terrible  scene  when  this  letter  came.  James 
Ogilvie  raged  and  fumed.  He  called  Chandos 
an  imposing  rascal,  and  Nell  all  kinds  of  names 
for  marrying  a  man  she  knew  nothing  of,  but 
everything  went  on  just  the  same  as  before. 
Papers  were  full  of  praise  for  Nell,  and  the 
accounts  of  her  successes  used  to  make  her  poor 
mother  cry  for  joy.  She  was  always  a  feeble 
little  creature !     Then,  when  the  girl  had  been 
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married  about  two  years,  her  baby  was  born,  and 
she  called  it  Margaret,  after  her  mother.  I 
knitted  a  pair  of  boots  for  it,  and  soon  after  Nell 
sent  me  this  photo." 

Priscilla  produced  the  picture  of  a  laughing- 
eyed  girl  holding  in  her  arms  a  small  but  perfect 
replica  of  herself.  It  was  difficult  to  recognize  in 
this  bright-faced  Nell  the  silent,  sad-faced 
woman  who  went  about  Wayside  now. 

"Her  happiness  was  not  to  last  much  longer," 
resumed  Priscilla,  "for  when  the  baby  was  about 
a  year  old  Chandos  got  diphtheria.  He  refused 
to  have  a  nurse  or  go  to  a  hospital,  and  in  spite 
of  the  doctor's  warnings,  Nell  cancelled  engage- 
ments that  would  have  brought  her  immense 
sums  and  devoted  herself  to  him. 

A  few  weeks  later  a  paper  came  to  us  which 
contained  the  announcement  we  had  been  long- 
ing to  see.  Madame  Helena  was  coming  in  the 
Spring  to  her  own  land  to  sing  to  her  own 
people.  And  then  in  a  later  edition  of  the  same 
paper  the  news  that  our  little  girl  was 
dangerously  ill  with  diphtheria,  'contracted 
while  nursing  her  husband'  it  said." 

"Oh,  poor  girl,"  exclaimed  Barbara  involun- 
tarily. 

"We  didn't  have  a  letter  or  any  word  of  her 
for  a  long  time,  and  were  nearly  distracted,  when 
this  paper  arrived  with  this  paragraph  heavily 
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marked.  I  always  think,"  and  Priscilla's  voice 
sounded  quite  venomous,  "that  Chandos  sent  it 
out  of  pure  villainy." 

Barbara  with  eager  pitiful  eyes  read: 

Hundreds  of  people  all  over  the  country  will  learn 
with  sorrow  of  the  abrupt  ending  to  Madame  Helena's 
grand  career.  Like  a  brilliant  meteor  she  flashed  into 
the  sky,  and  maintained  her  position  with  unwavering 
success  for  some  years,  and  now  the  glorious  voice  is 
silenced  for  ever.  Diphtheria  has  permanently  injured 
her  throat,   and  for  a  time  her  life  was  despaired  of. 

Then  followed  a  detailed  account  of  the  diva's 
simple,  lovable  character,  and  all  charms  that 
had  endeared  her  to  the  public.  At  the  end  of 
the  column,  and  in  small  type  was  the  announce- 
ment, sinister  and  cruel  in  its  brevity: 

Madame  Helena  and  her  little  daughter  are  in  Corn- 
wall, and  Mr.  Chandos  has  left  for  the  Continent. 

Without  a  word  Priscilla  took  the  bundle  of 
papers.  Never  again  would  she  figure  in 
brilliant  press  reports.  There  now  remained  for 
Nell  the  draining  of  the  sparkling  cup,  and  the 
lees  were  bitter  indeed.  The  old  woman  handed 
the  girl  a  letter,  blurred  and  blotted  with  tears, 
and  dated  some  months  later  than  the  last  paper. 

"You  already  know  the  cruel  fate  which  has 
overtaken  me,"  wrote  poor  Nell  in  the  agony  of 
her  heart,  "and  has  converted  me  from  a  success- 
ful, exquisitely  happy  girl  into  a  cast-off,  deserted 
woman.     The  avalanche  which  carried  away  my 
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faith,  my  hope  and  my  life  in  its  real  meaning 
has  left  me  groping  blindly  in  the  blackness  for 
the  shreds  of  love  which  alone  are  left  to  me. 
Father!  Mother!  have  pity  on  me!  If  it  were 
not  for  the  knowledge  of  you  in  my  dear  home 
land,  and  my  baby,  I  would  not  try  to  live.  It 
was  not  disease  that  struck  me  down  and 
deprived  me  of  my  power  to  sing.  The  papers 
called  it  diphtheria,  but  it  was  heart-break  that 
closed  my  throat,  the  hideous  agony  of  seeing  an 
unknown  foreign  woman  coming  into  my  home 
and  claiming  my  husband ;  of  seeing  him  whom 
I  expected  vigorously  to  repudiate  the  charge, 
shrink  before  it  like  the  craven  he  is,  and  crawl 
to  me  for  mercy  and  protection.  That  is  what 
silenced  my  voice  for  ever.  I  can't  tell  you  what 
happened  after,  but  when  I  crept  back  to  life  I 
found  Madame  Helena  had  sunk  into  oblivion. 
I  am  coming  home,  mother ;  there  will  be  rest 
and  peace  in  Wayside.  The  tide  of  the  world 
doesn't  reach  there,  only  the  moan  of  it,  and  I 
have  been  buffetted  by  the  waves  too  long." 
The  letter  trailed  away  to  a  finish  like  the  wail 
of  an  exhausted  child,  and  tears  were  coursing 
down  Barbara's  cheeks  as  she  folded  the  pathetic 
letter  and  handed  it  back. 

"Poor  Nell,"  she  murmured;  "I  know  what  it 
is  to  find  that  an  idol  has  feet  of  clay." 

"It  comes  to  most  people,"  answered  Priscilla ; 
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"but  not  always  as  cruelly  as  it  did  to  Nell. 
There  was  a  terrible  scene  at  Ogilvie's  when  that 
letter  came.  The  father  declared  he  would  never 
have  Nell  back  again.  T've  crossed  her  name 
out  of  the  Bible,'  he  said.  'No  one  who  has 
brought  the  name  of  Ogilvie  to  dishonour  shall 
be  written  in  the  Book  with  my  wife  and  my 
boys.' 

"  'But  the  child  has  done  no  wrong.  She  is  as 
innocent  as  your  wife,'  I  said,  to  try  and  appease 
him. 

"  'Yes,'  he  sneered,  'coming  home  when  the 
world  has  done  with  her.  The  door  will  be 
closed  in  her  face.  Helena  Ogilvie  is  no  child 
of  mine.  I'll  own  no  girl  whose  name  is  bandied 
from  one  side  of  the  world  to  the  other.' 

"  'Well,  as  long  as  I  have  a  home,  Nell  has 
one,'  I  said,  standing  up  to  him,  for  I  couldn't 
see  what  harm  she  had  done.  Even  in  the  height 
of  her  fame,  when  everyone  in  London  was 
making  a  fuss  with  her,  she  never  forgot  her 
friends  here  in  Wayside.  And  I  wasn't  going  to 
turn  against  her  just  when  she  needed  help. 

"James  Ogilvie  and  I  were  never  friends  after 
that,  and  in  a  couple  of  weeks'  time  the  mother 
died.  She  had  always  been  delicate,  and  this 
shock  killed  her.  The  night  before  she  died  I 
went  to  sit  with  her,  and  she  gave  me  all  these 
letters  and  cuttings,  and  said  I  was  to  have  this 
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writing  table  and  those  pictures,  for  she  knew  no 
one  would  care  for  them  after  she  was  gone. 
Poor  Margaret,  she  gave  me  her  Bible,  too,  and 
I  can  hear  her  now  saying,  'I've  written  Nell's 
name  in  this.  She  is  crossed  out  of  the  family 
Bible,  but  my  poor  little  girl  must  have  a  place 
somewhere.' 

"I  kissed  her,  and  promised  to  do  all  I  could 
for  Nell.  When  I  went  to  see  how  she  was  in 
the  morning  she  was  dead." 

Priscilla  sighed  heavily  and  moistened  her 
lips. 

"After  Margaret's  death  her  husband  became 
harder  than  ever.  He  shut  himself  up  and  re- 
fused to  have  anything  to  do  with  anyone.  I 
used  to  feel  sorry  for  him  when  I  saw  him 
wandering  about  alone,  but  I  thought  that  when 
Nell  came  home  it  would  be  better.  Then,  one 
cold  wet  night,  I  was  just  preparing  for  bed 
when  I  heard  a  knocking  at  the  door.  I  was  put 
out  at  the  thought  of  visitors  coming  so  late,  but 
went  and  opened  it.  There  on  the  verandah 
stood  a  woman  with  a  baby  in  her  arms.  Her 
face  gleamed  like  marble  in  the  dark,  and  her 
clothes  were  clinging  to  her,  they  were  so  damp. 
I  stared  for  a  minute,  and  then  with  a  cry  Nell 
threw  herself  into  my  arms. 

"  'Oh,  Miss  Pris.,  don't  turn  me  out,'  she 
cried,  and  then  began  sobbing  until  I  got  quite 
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frightened.  I  brought  her  in,  and  wouldn't  let 
her  speak  till  I  made  up  the  fire  and  wrapped  the 
baby  in  dry  clothes.  Then,  while  I  was  getting 
some  hot  drinks,  she  told  me  all  about  herself 
It  was  a  strange,  terrible  story,  and  she  looked 
so  wild  that  I  feared  for  her  mind  at  times.  Poor 
little  Nell!  her  voice  was  so  weak  that  at  times  I 
couldn't  hear  a  word.  She  told  me  that  she  had 
walked  in  from  Woollbong,  as  she  had  no  money 
to  pay  for  a  buggy  She  went  straight  to  her 
home. 

"  'The  thought  of  mother's  kisses  and  father's 
welcome  kept  me  up,'  she  said  in  her  poor  voice. 

"But  the  father  had  refused  to  have  her  inside 
the  door.  He  turned  her — his  only  daughter,  ill 
and  suffering,  with  her  baby  in  her  arms,  out 
into  the  wet  dark  night.  No  punishment  could 
be  too  great  for  a  man  so  callous." 

Miss  Priscilla's  eyes  snapped  with  righteous 
anger  at  the  recollection.  "And  poor  Helena, 
who  once  had  all  the  world  at  her  feet,  was  glad 
to  creep  to  the  old  woman  who  kept  the  bush 
store." 

"Dear  Miss  Priscilla,"  exclaimed  Barbara, 
"she  was  lucky  to  have  so  good  a  friend." 

"But,  my  dear.  I  had  loved  Nell  from  baby- 
hood. I  had  been  proud  when  she  was  success- 
ful and  famous,  and  it  nearly  broke  my  heart 
when  she  was  ruined.     So  what  could  I  do  when 
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she  was  homeless,  but  take  her  in  and  comfort 
her?  We  talked  on  till  nearly  morning,  and  then 
she  collapsed.  The  news  of  her  mother's  death 
seemed  to  be  the  last  straw.  I  never  wish  to 
hear  such  terrible  sobbing  as  I  heard  in  this 
room  that  night,"  and  Miss  Priscilla  shook  her 
head  sadly. 

"For  weeks  she  and  the  baby  were  very  ill. 
Poor  little  mite,  it  had  caught  cold  that  dreadful 
night,  and  when  Nell  regained  consciousness  it 
was  lying  in  the  little  cemetery  on  the  road  to 
Woollbong.  It  was  the  best  thing  that  could 
have  happened  to  the  poor  little  unwanted 
child." 

"What  a  sad,  sad  story!"  sighed  Barbara. 

"Yes,"  agreed  Priscilla ;  "it's  wonderful  what 
some  people  live  through." 

"But  what  became  of  her  cruel  father?" 
inquired  the  girl,  fearing  the  old  lady  was  going 
to  begin  moralizing. 

"Some  months  after  Nell's  return  he  was 
thrown  from  his  horse  and  killed.  He  never 
inquired  how  his  daughter  was,  he  never  referred 
to  the  baby's  death,  and  yet,  when  his  will  was 
found,  everything — and  he  had  a  lot  of  money 
and  property — was  left  to  his  'dear  and  only 
daughter,  Helena,'  so  he  must  have  forgiven  her 
after  all.  But  Nell  just  kept  enough  to  live  on 
very  quietly,  and  gave  the  rest  to  a  hospital  for 
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diseases  of  the  throat,  and  a  home  for  waifs. 
There,  my  clear,  that  is  Nell  Ogilvie's  story?" 

There  was  silence  in  the  room  for  a  long  time, 
and  then  Barbara  came  over  to  her  companion. 

"Thank  you,  dear,  for  telling  me,"  she  said 
gently.  "It  is  better  than  any  sermon  to  hear 
of  a  character  like  hers  that  can  remain  so 
patient  and  good  through  so  much  suffering. 
The  only  thing  she  was  fortunate  in  is — do  you 
know  what?" 

The  old  woman  shook  her  head.  "No,"  she 
said. 

"She  had  such  a  dear  loyal  friend,"  answered 
Barbara. 

Priscilla  smiled  with  pleasure,  but  the  tears 
were  very  near. 

"Run  away  to  bed  now,  dear;  it  is  very  late," 
was  all  she  said. 

And  so  they  parted  for  the  night. 


CHAPTER    V 
A  Modern  Cleopatra 

YEARS  before  her  advent  in  Wayside, 
Maria  Morton  had  been  employed  in  a 
theatre.  Exactly  in  what  capacity  no 
one  ever  knew,  and  though  she  talked  largely  of 
"the  green  room"  and  the  footlights,  Priscilla 
always  averred  that  Maria's  mother  had  been  a 
cleaner,  and  that  youthful  Maria  had  been  em- 
ployed carrying  buckets,  brooms,  and  other 
impedimenta  connected  with  the  charing  pro- 
fession. Whatever  the  connection,  Maria  had  a 
passion  for  dramatic  situations,  outlandish 
costumes,  and  high-sounding  names.  It  was  this 
latter  obsession  which  led  her  to  fasten  on  each 
helpless  infant  as  it  arrived  the  incubus  of  an 
awe-inspiring  name.  Fate  was  very  unkind,  for 
each  child  developed  into  a  puny,  undersized 
creature,  seemingly  too  feeble  to  carry  such 
baptismal  dignity.  For  instance,  Hugo  narrowly 
escaped  being  a  dwarf,  Ermyntrude  had  a  de- 
formed spine,  while  Cassandra  was  so  insignifi- 
cant that  she  was  dubbed  "Andy"  from  earliest 
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infancy.  Lorraine  was  so  given  to  weeping 
without  any  apparent  cause  that  Wayside,  with- 
out any  hesitation,  decided  on  "Rainy"  as  being 
the  most  appropriate  appellation.  It  was  when 
the  last  unwelcome  mite  put  in  an  appearance 
that  Maria,  after  earnest  consideration  and  a 
frantic  desire  for  family  honours,  fixed  on 
"Cleopatra."  The  ne'er-do-well  father  weakly 
pleaded  for  some  nice  homely  name,  and  put  up 
quite  a  fight  for  Jemima,  so  Maria  said  they 
would  draw  lots.  Pieces  of  paper  on  which  the 
mother  had  previously  written  a  name,  were 
placed  in  a  greasy  felt  hat,  and,  to  insure  against 
possible  danger,  one  of  the  children  drew  in  the 
presence  of  both  parents.  Maria  won.  It  was 
not  till  some  years  later  that  the  father  learned 
that  each  paper  was  inscribed  "Cleopatra!" 

The  day  the  poor  babe  was  to  be  christened 
witnessed  a  large  attendance  at  church.  Some 
were  of  the  opinion  that  such  a  name  would  be 
under  a  ban,  and  were  desirous  of  seeing  the 
minister  refuse  to  baptize  the  child.  However, 
they  were  disappointed,  and  so  apparently  was 
the  baby,  for  she  set  up  most  heartrending  wails. 
Wayside  soon  began  to  plume  itself  on  possess- 
ing a  namesake  of  one  of  the  most  notorious 
women  in  history.  Human  nature  in  an  outback 
village  is  a  queer  thing.  As  long  as  the  people 
possess  something  unique  that  they  can  talk  of, 
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it  doesn't  concern  them  whether  that  something 
is  unworthy  or  not.  To  be  sure  not  half  of  the 
population  knew  who  Cleopatra  was,  and  there 
was  nearly  civil  war  about  it  on  the  store 
verandah  one  evening.  Algy  Trotter  said  he 
thought  it  was  the  name  of  a  new  star,  while 
Dawkins  was  morally  certain  it  was  a  new  brand 
of  kerosene — pronounced  "karosene."  Old 
Peter  Jones  relieved  the  situation  by  deciding  it 
was  one  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
advised  his  hearers  to  go  home  and  look  it  up. 

The  Mortons  farmed  a  miserable  corner  of 
hungry  land  belonging  to  Andrew  Graeme. 
When  food  became  absolutely  a  negligible 
quantity,  Morton  went  up  to  the  homestead  and 
indulged  in  that  vague  occupation  of  doing  "odd 
jobs"  only  in  his  case  he  sat  by  and  watched 
other  people  do  them.  Graeme  did  all  he  could 
to  relieve  their  poverty,  and  reduced  their  rent 
to  a  mere  trifle  out  of  consideration  for  the 
worn  woman  who  tried  to  keep  the  home  decent, 
and  where  there  were  ends  to  make  them  meet. 
Morton  himself  was  a  shiftless  fellow,  and  with- 
out being  actually  bad  was  lazy  and  careless 
enough  to  see  his  children  grow  to  a  certain 
stage  and  then  stop  from  sheer  want  of  proper 
nourishment,  and  do  nothing  to  remedy  matters. 

Soon  after  Cleopatra  attained  her  eighteenth 
birthday  Andrew  Graeme  brought  Tom  Harvey 
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from  his  Queensland  property,  and  installed  him 
in  Greystanes  as  book-keeper,  while  his  adoring 
mother  and  more  or  less  worshipping  sisters  set 
up  housekeeping  in  a  small  but  pretty  cottage  in 
Wayside.   For  some  reason  known  only  to  them- 
selves, these  ladies  regarded  the  natives  of  the 
village  as  inferior  beings,  and  refused  to  have 
any   communication   with   them   at   all.      Selina 
Titterton,  recognizing  blue  blood  when  she  saw 
it,  promptly  began  to  cultivate  the  newcomers. 
She  talked  largely  of  "my  people  at  home,"  and 
referred  to  her  neighbours   as  the  "canaille  of 
Wayside"  in  the  hope  of  securing  their  friend- 
ship.    So  spiteful  was  she  in  her  conversation, 
and    so    extraordinary    in    her    attire,    that    the 
Harvey  girls  at  last  declared  that  sooner  than 
have    that    freak  for  a  friend,  they  would    shut 
themselves  up  and  live  like  hermits,  and  so  they 
did. 

Selina,  unaware  of  this  opinion,  received 
something  of  a  set-back  one  day  when  she 
knocked  at  the  door  of  the  cottage.  Mrs. 
Harvey,  after  looking  out  of  the  window,  with- 
drew her  head  and  loudly  commanded  her 
daughter  to  "Tell  that  old  person  at  the  door  we 
have  nothing  to  give  away  to-day." 

Choking  with  wrath,  Selina  flung  herself  out 
of  the  gate.  To  think  that  she,  Selina  Tarbottle 
Titterton,   should  be  compared  with  a  beggar! 
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She  was  to  be  insulted  because  she  was  too  gen- 
teel to  follow  the  vulgar  mandates  of  Fashion. 
Quivering  with  anger  she  vowed  to  level  the 
pride  of  these  arrogant  ones  to  the  very  earth. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  unbounded  glee  she 
witnessed  Tom  Harvey's  complete  surrender  to 
Cleo  Morton's  charms.  Cleo  Morton  at  this 
stage  of  her  career  gave  promise  of  much  beauty. 
Her  hair  was  fine  and  copper-tinted,  and  her 
small  face  possessed  that  child-like  prettiness 
which  seems  to  demand,  and  always  gets,  pro- 
tection for  its  owner.  She  wept  easily,  but  that 
was  a  family  failing.  She  also  gave  every  pro- 
mise of  later  on  degenerating  into  a  slatternly 
woman,  but  at  present  she  was  a  pretty  girl  with 
an  appealing  manner.  She  was  also  fully  alive  to 
the  fact  that  in  spite  of  the  angling  of  well-to-do 
mammas  for  many  miles  round,  Tom  Harvey, 
the  handsome  young  bachelor,  was  her  own 
special  property,  and  the  knowledge  filled  her 
with  triumph. 

On  the  other  hand,  Tom's  mother  and  sisters 
were  humiliated  and  angered.  The  Mortons 
were  poor  in  a  mean,  sordid  way,  and  made  no 
attempt  at  concealing  the  fact,  while  Tom  was 
receiving  an  unusually  good  salary,  and  was  held 
in  such  high  esteem  by  Graeme  that  the  manage- 
ment of  Greystanes  was  likely  to  be  his  in  the 
near    future.       He  could  have  had  any  of  the 
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daughters  from  the  big  homesteads  round  about, 
and  to  go  and  choose  this  mean,  common,  over- 
dressed,   horrid — and    here    words    failed    Mrs 
Harvey,   and   she   wept   tears   of   self   pity   and 
anger. 

Considering  all  things,  it  was  but  natural  for 
Cleo  to  hold  her  head  high,  put  a  few  more  curl- 
ing pins  into  her  hair  at  night,  and  otherwise 
overdress  herself.  But  in  spite  of  her  silly 
little  vanities  Wayside's  Cleopatra  had  it  in  her 
to  love  with  all  the  ardour  and  passion  of  Egypt's 
queen,  and  the  whole  of  her  small  girlish  heart 
was  given  over  to  handsome  Tom.  Though  no 
actual  engagement  was  made  public,  the 
villagers  drew  their  own  conclusions  on  seeing 
Harvey's  black  horse  tied  to  Morton's  gate-post 
every  evening,  and  it  afforded  their  small  souls 
unlimited  satisfaction  to  witness  Mrs.  and  the 
Misses  Harvey's  wrathful  countenances  when 
Tom  sauntered  leisurely  down  the  aisle  on  a 
Sunday  and  slid  gracefully  up  the  seat  until  he 
was  close  beside  Cleo.  No  spiritual  benefit  was 
ever  derived  from  those  services  as  far  as  the 
feminine  portion  of  the  Harvey  family  was  con- 
cerned. Their  eyes  were  glued  on  the  over- 
frizzed  head  of  "that  girl,"  and  their  hearts  were 
filled  with  bitter  anger,  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
holier  feeling. 

When  War's  clarion  note  echoed  across  the 
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world  from  far-off  Europe  to  this  remote  Aus- 
tralian township,  men  gathered  on  the  store 
verandah  and  discussed  it  with  varying  degrees 
of  enthusiasm.  It  did  not  take  them  long  to  sum 
up  the  situation,  and  they  shook  their  wise  heads 
at  the  way  world  famous  generals  muddled 
things.  Each  man  predicted  that  if  he  had  been 
in  like  positions  all  this  "fuss"  wouldn't  have 
happened. 

Having  arranged  matters  to  their  entire  satis- 
faction they  fell  to  speculating  on  just  how  much 
longer  Jerry's  old  mare  would  be  able  to  carry 
the  mails,  and  when  the  next  dust-storm  would 
come  and  cool  the  air.  War-swept  countries,  the 
martyrdom  of  helpless  women  and  children  on 
the  blood-sodden  fields  of  Europe,  did  not  stir 
them  as  deeply  as  the  sudden  and  unaccountable 
demise  of  Algy  Trotter's  favourite  cow,  or  the 
failure  of  their  horse  to  win  at  the  Wambling 
race  meeting. 

Then  came  the  bomb  whose  explosion 
obscured  the  sun  in  Cleo's  sky.  Tom  Harvey 
was  going  to  enlist !  Actually,  a  man  who  had 
the  privilege  of  living  in  Wayside,  was,  of  his 
own  free  will,  going  to  leave  it !  When  this  fact 
had  been  thoroughly  digested  everyone  decided 
that  it  was  fine  of  Tom,  and  Trotter,  propping 
up  the  store  verandah,  and  chewing  a  straw  re- 
marked : — 
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"If  it  was  my  duty  to  go,  I'd  go.  But  some- 
one's got  to  look  after  the  wimmen  and  kids  of 
Wayside." 

Everyone  felt  that  Trotter  was  every  bit  as 
heroic  as  Harvey.  Love  of  country  (native 
township)  first,  they  all  agreed,  after  that  the 
Empire. 

When  Harvey  returned  from  Sydney,  looking 
very  handsome  in  his  uniform,  they  decided  that 
the  end  of  the  war  was  merely  a  matter  of  a  few 
weeks  (until  Tom  arrived  on  the  battlefield,  in 
fact),  and  felt  justified  in  sitting  back  in  confi- 
dent content.  And  they  prepared  to  do  honour 
to  the  redeemer  of  the  nation.  To  quote  from 
the  somewhat  florid  newspaper  of  the  neighbour- 
ing town,  "A  farewell  banquet  was  arranged,  to 
bid  adieu  to  the  young  hero." 

What  really  happened  was  by  no  means  as 
imposing  as  it  sounds.  The  function,  of  course, 
took  place  in  the  hall,  the  forms  which  on  Sun- 
days supported  the  pursuers  of  grace  were 
ranged  down  either  side  of  the  building.  On 
these  were  seated  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  were 
amicably  disposed  to  Tom,  which  really  meant 
the  entire  population. 

The  Harveys,  mother  and  daughters,  sat  in 
lonely  glory  at  the  far  end  of  the  hall,  dispensing 
icy  condescension  to  such  as  approached  them. 
The  entire  Morton  family  was  present,  much  to 
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Selina's  delight,  Maria  presenting  anything  but 
a  theatrical  appearance  in  consequence  of  having 
her  face  swathed  in  red  flannel.  The  culmi- 
nating point  of  the  entertainment  arrived  when 
Andrew  Graeme,  very  red  as  to  face,  and  very 
awkward  as  to  manner,  for  he  was  not  intended 
by  nature  for  a  platform  speaker,  got  up  to  make 
the  presentation. 

After  that  the  company  "let  themselves  go," 
and  gave  themselves  up  wholly  to  refreshments. 
Cakes  and  cool  drinks  formed  the  bulk  of  these 
latter,  and  while  the  cakes  were  all  that  could  be 
desired,  the  drinks  were  the  reverse,  being  over 
sweet  and  very  warm.  However,  the  palates  of 
Wayside  were  not  jaded  by  culinary  kickshaws, 
and  when  they  bade  each  other  good  night  all 
agreed  it  was  the  most  enjoyable  entertainment 
ever  held  in  the  village. 

"It's  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good,"  ob- 
served old  Peter  Jones,  probably  meaning  that  it 
was  due  to  the  war  that  they  had  the  farewell 
gathering.  As  no  one  was  very  sure  of  his  mean- 
ing, the  remark  passed  in  silence.  And  so  Tom 
Harvey  left  Wayside. 

Priscilla  was  the  first  to  notice  that  after  his 
departure  Cleo's  bony  wrist  was  adorned  by  the 
chain  that  used  to  dangle  carelessly  from  the 
young  soldier's  waistcoat,  and  the  old  lady  lost 
no  time  in  sharing  her  information  with  others. 
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As  she  handed  out  letters  or  tied  up  grocery 
parcels  she  remarked — 

"I  see  Cleo's  wearing  Tom's  watch-chain. 
Things  must  be  settled,  I  should  think.  Though 
in  my  day  it  was  customary  to  wear  a  ring." 

"Did  you  ever  have  a  day,  Priscilla?"  put  in 
Selina  bitterly,  who  happened  to  be  in  the  shop 
at  the  time.  "If  I  were  Cleo  I  wouldn't  wear  it. 
Chains  savour  too  much  of  slavery." 

"That's  why  you've  never  accepted  such  a 
thing,  I  expect,"  said  Priscilla  mildly. 

Nearly  green  with  rage,  Selina  wildly  searched 
her  brain  for  some  retort,  but  finding  none  left 
the  shop  in  dignified  silence. 

At  first  Tom  wrote  regularly,  and  Priscilla 
rejoiced,  for  she  was  fond  of  Cleo,  and  she  pre- 
dicted a  happy  ending  to  this  little  romance. 
Then  gradually  his  letters  came  at  longer 
intervals,  and  a  period  of  acute  misery  began  for 
Cleo,  foolish  infatuated  child.  As  his  letters 
became  rarer,  her  letters  to  him  became  longer 
and  more  frequent,  till  at  length  a  big  bulky 
envelope  in  her  unformed  handwriting  was 
dropped  into  the  box  every  night.  Piteous 
appeals  she  wrote  from  her  uncontrolled  heart, 
for  some  return  for  all  the  love  she  was  giving 
him,  half  reproachful,  half  angry  demands  for 
letters.  Poor,  silly  Cleo,  she  laid  her  heart  bare, 
and    stripped    herself    of    every    shred    of    self- 
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respect,  and  in  return — a  few  lines  after  a  long 
silence,  and  finally  nothing  at  all ! 

The  girl's  ignorant,  untutored  mind  knew 
nothing  of  living  down  sorrow  in  silence,  but 
carried  her  woes  from  one  to  another,  begging 
for  sympathy,  and  when  it  was  given,  waxing 
wrathful  at  any  implied  slight  on  the  absent 
Tom.  Then  it  became  public  property  that  Tom 
was  paying  attention  to  a  rich  Sydney  girl,  and 
after  that  Cleo  ceased  to  write  her  letters  but 
clung  with  pathetic  tenacity  to  her  watch-chain. 

"I  wouldn't  wear  it,  Cleo,"  advised  Barbara 
gently.  The  two  girls  were  rather  friendly, 
Barbara  because  she  was  sorry  for  the  other,  and 
Cleo  because  she  ardently  admired  the  brisk 
pretty  newcomer,  "Just  imagine  if  the  other  girl 
ever  heard  you  wore  it,  how  humiliated  you 
would  feel." 

"No  I  shouldn't,"  answered  Cleo  sullenly,  for 
she  had  all  the  obstinacy  of  a  shallow  nature. 
"He  put  it  on  my  arm  and  told  me  to  wear  it  till 
he  came  back,  and  I'm  going  to." 

"Then  you  don't  believe  he's  engaged  to 
another  girl?"  ventured  Barbara,  rather  ad- 
miring this  loyalty  in  the  face  of  convincing 
reports. 

"Yes  I  do,"  replied  Cleo.  "I'm  sure  it's  true. 
She's  sure  to  be  very  smart  and  stylish,  and  Mrs. 
Harvey's  glad,  'cos  she  always  said  I  was  too 
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common  for  them ;  but  he  gave  me  this,  and  it 
was  me  he  loved  first.  If  he  comes  back  again 
with  her  I  shall  wear  it  and  flaunt  it  in  her  face. 
The  horrid  little  beast!" 

There  was  a  world  of  vindictive  spite  and  hurt 
love  in  the  small  face  which  had  grown  sadly 
pinched  and  white.  So  might  the  first  Cleopatra 
have  looked  on  hearing  of  Octavia,  only  hers 
was  a  more  dignified,  but  no  Jess  bitter,  spite. 

A  little  while  after,  Belle  Harvey,  knowing 
well  that  she  was  coming  to  the  right  place  to 
have  her  news  published  effectively,  sauntered 
into  the  shop. 

"We  had  two  interesting  letters  this  morn- 
ing," she  remarked. 

"Yes,"  said  Priscilla,  and  continued  unabashed. 
"One  was  from  Tom.  How's  he  getting  on?" 
Harvey  was  now  at  that  vague  and  terrible  place, 
the  front. 

"Oh,  he's  been  badly  wounded,  and  is  in  hospi- 
tal. He  may  be  invalided  home  any  day  now," 
answered  Belle,  and  then  added  carelessly,  "His 
fiancee  is  coming  to  stay  with  us  next  week. 
She  is  going  to  make  a  long  visit." 

"What  sort  of  a  thing  is  a  feongsay,  Algy?" 
inquired  Ted  Moore  of  his  companion,  as  they 
both  sat  on  a  sack  of  flour,  and  rested  their  feet 
on  a  roll  of  print. 

Belle   eyed   them   with   withering   scorn,   and 
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replied  crushingly,  "I  suppose  you  would  call  her 
his  young  lady." 

"Expect  I'll  be  glad  she  isn't  mine  when  I  see 
her,  judging  by  his  first  venture  in  that  line," 
said  Ted  imperturbably. 

Edward  Moore  being  what  Belle  Harvey 
termed  "one  of  the  people,"  that  superior  young 
lady,  at  a  loss  for  a  reply,  gathered  up  her  pur- 
chases and  departed  with  her  head  in  the  air  and 
rage  in  her  heart.  She  knew,  however,  that  her 
information  would  soon  be  public  property. 

And  so  it  was.  The  news  lost  nothing  in  the 
telling,  either,  by  Priscilla  Trent.  Then  came  the 
day  when  Belle  Harvey,  arrayed  in  her  very  best, 
drove  away  in  the  buggy  with  Jerry  Dawkins, 
and  all  the  world  (that  is.  the  world  of  any  im- 
portance) knew  that  Cleo  Morton's  rival  was 
coming. 

Of  course,  the  inhabitants  of  the  village 
assembled  en  masse  on  Priscilla's  verandah  to 
await  the  arrival  of  the  coach.  Cleo  was  unable 
to  keep  away,  and,  in  spite  of  Barbara's  per- 
suasions, occupied  the  most  conspicuous  position 
in  the  gathering.  Presently  the  well-known 
conveyance  came  in  sight,  and  seated  beside 
Jerry  was  an  individual  holding  a  cerise  parasol 
over  both  herself  and  the  driver.  Wayside 
heaved  a  sigh  of  satisfaction,  and  felt  that  their 
wait   had   not   been   in   vain   for   the   lady   who 
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possessed  so  gorgeous  an  adjunct  as  a  cerise 
umbrella  must  be  well  worth  their  deepest 
attention. 

The  buggy  pulled  up,  and  Jerry  alighted  with 
the  mails,  to  which  no  one  paid  any  heed.  All 
eyes  were  rivetted  on  this  edition  de  luxe  of  girl- 
hood. Slender  with  almost  reed-like  slenderness, 
this  lady  lounged  back  in  the  seat,  if  it  is  humanly 
possibly  for  anybody  to  do  such  a  thing  in  a  four- 
wheeled  buggy,  and  gazed  with  unconcealed 
contempt  at  the  assemblage.  Coldly  and 
insolently  her  eyes  wandered  from  one  face  to 
another,  apparently  seeking  someone.  Then 
Belle  Harvey,  in  the  back  seat,  was  seen  to  lean 
forward  and  whisper  something.  An  elegantly 
gloved  ringer  was  languidly  pointed  at  Cleo,  and 
everyone  heard  the  remark,  "That  girl?"  and  the 
laugh  which  accompanied  the  words. 

For  an  instant  Cleo's  face  lost  its  peevishness. 
All  the  primeval  passion  of  insulted  womanhood 
shone  in  her  eyes,  and  like  a  little  wild  thing  of 
her  native  bush,  she  took  a  few  steps  forward  as 
though  she  would  spring  at  this  exotic  city  pro- 
duct. A  warning  hand  was  laid  on  the  girl's  arm, 
and  Barbara  drew  her  into  the  kindly  shelter  of 
the  shop,  from  whence  came  low  agonized  wails 
which  only  added  to  the  triumph  already 
achieved  by  the  girl  outside. 

This     little     incident     only    occupied     a     few 
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seconds,  but  it  served  to  place  the  new  arrival  as 
far  beneath  the  contempt  of  the  Waysiders  as 
she  regarded  them,  and  with  eyes  of  unusual 
antagonism  they  witnessed  her  departure  from 
the  vicinity. 

For  the  ensuing  week,  whenever  the  Harvey's 
guest  emerged  from  that  house,  the  windows 
along  the  route  of  progress  became  seriously 
agitated,  and  in  each  respective  room  some 
female  enacted  the  characteristic  of  the  stranger 
which  appealed  to  her  most. 

Mrs.  Trotter,  attempting  to  sway  along  with 
the  graceful  languor  which  marked  the  visitor's 
walk,  found  fifteen  stone  of  billowy  fat  and  an 
encumbrance  in  the  shape  of  a  basket  of  raw 
meat,  did  not  lend  themselves  to  imitation  of 
slim  elegance.  Lily  Jones,  ruthlessly  hacking  off 
inches  from  her  dress,  discovered,  all  too  late, 
that  whereas  Guinevere  De  Vere  St.  Leger's 
abbreviated  skirts  revealed  slim  silken  ankles 
and  elegant  shoes,  hers  disclosed  thick  flat  feet 
encased  in  leather  boots,  and  ankles  rendered 
post-like  in  home-knitted  stockings  of  a 
peculiarly  distressing  brownish  tinge.  Andy 
(baptismally  Cassandra  Morton)  in  a  fit  of  blind 
covetousness,  opened  her  brother's  money-box, 
and  with  the  contents  bought  from  Priscilla  an 
umbrella  of  uncertain  age  but  decided  maroon 
tint. 
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Two  girls  alone  made  no  attempt  to  reproduce 
in  themselves  Miss  St.  Leger's  dainty  charm. 
Barbara,  from  sheer  content  in  her  own  severely 
simple  garments,  and  Cleo,  who  figuratively 
went  about  in  sack-cloth  and  ashes. 

Guinevere  herself  appeared  to  look  through 
any  rustic  she  happened  to  come  in  contact  with. 

"It  must  be  pretty  awful  to  have  wandered 
away  from  Buckingham  Palace,"  observed  Ted 
Moore  to  nobody  in  particular,  as  he  stood  in  the 
doorway  of  the  shop,  after  Guinevere  had  walked 
over  his  feet  on  her  way  to  buy  some  stamps. 
"The  folks  you  meet  outside  ain't  quite  so 
classy." 

Miss  St.  Leger  fixed  her  cold  eyes  on  Barbara, 
who  was  sewing  at  the  time.  "Is  this  person 
intoxicated?"  she  inquired  frostily. 

"No,  miss;  only  common,"  replied  Ted 
placidly,  "though  not  used  to  having  heavy 
weights  walkin'  over  his  toes." 

After  this  Miss  St.  Leger  refused  to  enter  the 
shop,  saying  she  had  been  grossly  insulted,  but 
remained  in  the  house  and  treated  the  Harvey 
girls  as  though  they  were  messengers.  So  in- 
tolerable was  she  that  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight 
the  mother  and  daughters  had  a  consultation  in 
the  former's  bedroom  (with  Guinevere  de  Vere 
at  the  keyhole),  and  solemnly  confessed  to  each 
other  that  "After  all,  Cleo  was  a  sweet,  gentle 
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girl,  and  preferable,  with  all  her  terrible  rela- 
tions, to  this  arrogant  girl  whom  Tom  was  to 
marry." 

"We  have  you  to  blame,  Belle,"  sighed  the 
mother.  "It  was  you  who  suggested  having  her 
here." 

"And  who,"  demanded  Belle,  fixing  her 
mother  with  a  determined  if  unfilial  eye,  "Who 
was  it  wrote  Tom  letters  telling  him  that  Cleo 
had  ceased  to  wear  his  chain,  and  was  practically 
engaged  to  Bob  Jones?" 

This  was  a  question  Mrs.  Harvey  didn't  feel 
inclined  to  answer,  so  feigning  weariness  she 
sent  her  daughters  away  and  retired  to  bed, 
where  she  gave  herself  up  to  remorse  for  her 
past  duplicity. 

But  Miss  St.  Leger  and  all  her  elegant 
insolence  was  soon  lost  in  the  maelstrom  of 
exitement  which  overwhelmed  the  village.  One 
never-to-be-forgotten  day  word  came  through 
that  Tom  had  been  invalided  home  and  was  even 
now  on  his  way  to  Australia.  This  information 
spread  like  wild-fire  round  the  country-side.  To 
think  that  one  of  their  community  should  go  to 
the  front  (magic  word),  take  part  in  the  fighting, 
and  return  to  them  was  almost  too  wonderful  to 
be  true.  It  seemed  to  bring  the  township  in  the 
far  bush  country  into  close  touch  with  the  out- 
side world. 
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A  glowing  account  of  Tom's  deeds  was  given 
in  the  papers,  and  the  Waysiders  swelled  with 
pride  when  they  reflected  that  this  young  fellow, 
whose  bravery,  among  countless  other  brave 
deeds,  stood  out  conspicuously,  was  one  of  them. 
Never  since  Nell  Ogilvie's  triumph  had  they  had 
so  much  cause  for  self-congratulations.  For  a 
time  their  astonishment  left  them  speechless,  but 
not  for  long. 

"The  war  must  be  pretty  well  over,  or  the 
worst  part  of  it  anyway,  or  they  wouldn't  let  him 
come  home,"  said  old  Turner  when  the  matter 
was  under  discussion  in  the  shop.  And  on 
Barbara  giving  vent  to  a  laugh  of  such  genuine 
amusement  he  became  offended. 

"You  needn't  laugh,"  he  snapped  angrily, 
"  'Cause  you've  seen  London  you  think  you're 
everybody.     London  doesn't  know  everythink." 

"Wayside,  for  instance,"  murmured  the  girl, 
but  under  her  breath,  so  that  it  would  not  further 
annoy  the  natives,  who,  however,  never  hesi- 
tated to  cast  scathing  remarks  on  her  birthplace 
whenever  opportunity  offered. 

Such  days  of  pulsating  life  and  excitement  had 
never  before  been  known  in  the  district.  "Our 
town"  became  so  puffed  up  with  pride  that  it 
openly  derided  Booloong,  and  that  hamlet,  feel- 
ing keenly  its  own  unworthiness  in  not  having 
produced  a  patriot,  meekly  submitted  to  snubs 
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and  humbly  hoped  for  a  share  in  the  festivities 
now  in  course  of  preparation.  From  the  date  of 
the  arrival  of  that  wonderful  news,  enthusiasm 
waxed  higher  and  higher  until  the  night  before 
the  arrival  of  the  hero,  the  population  was  so 
overwrought  that  slumber  was  out  of  the 
question — the  children  on  account  of  tightly- 
papered  heads,  and  the  older  people  for  other 
reasons. 

Barbara,  strolling  home  in  the  soft  dusk  the 
same  evening,  came  upon  Cleo  leaning  dejectedly 
on  the  slip-rails  that  lead  to  the  water-hole. 

"Well,  Cleo,  what  are  you  doing  so  far  from 
home  at  this  hour?"  the  older  girl  exclaimed, 
slipping  an  affectionate  hand  through  the  other's 
arm. 

"I  was  just  wishing  myself  in  Ailsa  Carstairs' 
place,"  Cleo  answered  in  a  hoarse  unnatural 
voice. 

As  she  spoke  she  lifted  her  blurred  eyes  to 
Barbara,  who  realized  with  a  pang  of  mingled 
pity  and  admiration  the  strength  and  power  of 
love  of  which  this  child  of  the  open  spaces  was 
capable.  Born  and  bred  in  a  land  where  the 
sun's  heat  is  merciless,  where  winds  sweep  in 
their  mighty  power,  bending  all  that  offers 
resistance,  where  the  giant  trees  form  an 
almost  impenetrable  barrier  to  the  outside 
world,    it    was    but    natural    that    passions  and 
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emotions  should  have  imbibed  something  un- 
tamed and  wild.  The  weeks  since  Guinevere's 
arrival  had  added  years  to  Cleo's  appearance. 
The  pinched  face  which  looked  out  from  its 
frame  of  fine  honey-coloured  hair,  was  destitute 
of  colour,  the  doll-like  prettiness  had  been  wiped 
away,  and  the  blue  eyes  were  colourless  from 
much  weeping. 

"Poor  child,  was  he  worth  this?"  wondered 
Barbara,  but  aloud  she  merely  said,  "I  haven't 
seen  you  for  a  long  time,  dear;  where  have  you 
been?" 

She  made  no  reference  to  Cleo's  wild  desire 
for  a  grave  beside  a  water-hole,  for  she  saw  that 
it  would  take  very  little  to  send  the  girl  off  her 
balance  just  then. 

"I  don't  know  how  I've  lived  through  these 
weeks.  Why  do  you  suppose  God  makes  us 
suffer  like  I'm  suffering?"  Cleo  asked  piteously. 

For  answer  Barbara  drew  off  the  road,  and 
sitting  down  on  a  fallen  log  pulled  the  other 
down  beside  her. 

"It's  the  law  of  life,  Cleo,"  she  said,  still  hold- 
ing the  feverish  hand.  "We  all  have  to  suffer 
one  way  or  another,  and  each  of  us  feels  sure 
that  our  own  pain  is  worse  than  any  one  else's." 

This  trend  of  thought  did  not  satisfy  Cleo. 
She  was  morally  certain  that  no  one  since  the 
world  began  had  or  could  endure  what  she  was 
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enduring.  She  was  angry  and  rebellious,  she 
beat  with  her  puny  hands  against  the  wall  of  pain 
that  had  encompassed  her  life.  And  now  to  be 
told  that  trouble  and  pain  were  every  one's  lot ! 
It  was  adding  insult  to  injury,  so  she  turned  the 
subject. 

"About  to-morrow,"  she  said;  "Do  you  think 
I  ought  to  go  to  the  hall?"  For  while  angry 
with  Barbara's  method  of  comforting,  she  knew 
that  the  older  girl  was  always  full  of  practical 
advice  and  wisdom. 

"If  you  can  behave  yourself  reasonably,  go  by 
all  means,"  said  that  lady  in  her  brisk  way,  "but 
if  you're  going  to  cry  and  have  hysterics,  and 
show  Tom  and  that  St.  Leger  girl  that  you  are 
breaking  your  heart,  stay  away." 

"But  my  heart  is  breaking,"  whimpered  Royal 
Egypt's  twentieth  century  namesake. 

"Then  break  it  in  the  privacy  of  your  own 
home,  not  in  a  public  hall,  where  everyone  is 
watching  you,"  replied  Barbara.  "Where  is  your 
self-respect,  Cleo?" 

"But  I  love  him,"  wailed  the  other  plaintively. 

Barbara  sprang  to  her  feet  with  an  exclamation 
of  disgust,  then,  noticing  the  whiteness  of  her 
companion's  face,  she  resumed  her  seat. 

"Of  course  you  do,  dear,"  she  answered  gently, 
taking  the  hand  once  more  in  her  firm  grip. 
"But  haven't  you  any  pride,  Cleo?" 
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Probably  Cleo  shook  her  head.  It  was  getting 
too  dim  in  the  shade  of  the  trees  to  see  these 
details,  but  she  said  pityingly: 

"You  can't  understand,  you've  never  been  in 
love." 

"I've  never  been  so  blindly  infatuated  with  a 
man  that  I  would  lie  down  and  let  him  walk  over 
me,  and  then  crawl  after  him  begging  for  more 
indignities,  if  that's  what  you  mean,"  replied 
Barbara  sitting  up  very  straight,  and  speaking 
rather  frostily. 

Cleo  heaved  a  lugubrious  sigh,  and  in  the  dark 
Barbara  gave  a  wicked  little  smile,  while  her 
beautiful  eyes  were  turned  on  her  companion 
with  deep  love  and  compassion. 

"You  know  what  I  told  you  weeks  ago,"  she 
resumed.  "Go  to  Sydney  or  some  other  place, 
get  a  position,  and  forget  all  about  this  affair." 

"Never!"  exclaimed  Cleopatra,  springing  to 
her  feet,  and  speaking  so  dramatically  that  after 
all  Maria's  association  with  the  stage  may  have 
been  of  a  more  intimate  nature  than  bucket  and 
broom.  "It's  easily  seen  you've  never  been  in 
love,  or  else  you  wouldn't  be  talking  about 
forgetting  this  affair.  I'm  sure  I  don't  know 
why  I've  told  you  everything,  for  you  don't 
know  anything  about  it,  Barbara  Winfrey,"  and 
with  this  outburst  the  unreasonable  creature 
turned  and  ran  down  the  darkening  road. 
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If  Barbara  was  so  hopelessly  ignorant  of  the 
tender  passion  why  did  she  sit  there  by  herself 
staring  down  the  gloomy  road  whither  her  com- 
panion had  gone,  and  then  in  an  abandonment 
of  grief  bury  her  face  in  her  hands  and  sob 
broken-heartedly.  Poor  little  homesick  girl,  far 
from  the  pavements  and  friendly  street  lamps  of 
her  beloved  city,  weeping  her  heart  out  on  a 
lonely  bush  track,  with  only  the  tall  silent  trees 
for  hearers,  and  for  watchers  the  brilliant  stars 
in  an  Australian  sky. 

The  long-looked-for  day  had  arrived.  The 
weather — to  quote  again  from  the  florid  paper — 
was  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  that  in  itself  is 
saying  a  great  deal.  When  the  sun  climbed  up 
over  the  belt  of  trees  and  reached  a  position 
which  commanded  a  good  view  of  the  world,  he 
must  have  suffered  a  shock  on  beholding  dull, 
uninteresting  Wayside  decked  with  flags  and 
mottoes,  the  former  cosmopolitan  in  variety,  the 
latter  somewhat  vague. 

Bunting  most  becomingly  arranged  adorned 
the  store  verandah,  which  was,  as  usual,  the 
centre  of  gravity.  Lines  stretched  from  tree  to 
tree  until  the  hall — where  everything  was  to 
happen — was  reached,  and  pendant  from  these 
were  mottoes  more  or  less  appropriate  to 
the   occasion,   though   the   latter   predominated. 
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Such  startling  announcements  as  "Hail  to 
the  Chief,"  a  triumph  of  red  flannel  worked 
in  pearl  buttons  and  thrust  upon  the  com- 
munity by  the  creator,  Selina  Titterton,  hung 
side  by  side  with  a  sampler  worked  by 
Jerry's  wife's  mother,  and  depicting  the 
alphabet,  numerals,  and  a  variety  of  animals,  the 
latter  mostly  of  extinct  species,  in  bewildering 
confusion.  This  evidence  of  ancient  industry, 
while  it  offered  neither  insult  nor  compliment  to 
the  beholder,  brought  immense  satisfaction  to 
the  owner.  Mrs.  Turner  viewed  with  com- 
placence her  quota  to  the  celebrations,  a  huge 
banner  with,  indeed,  a  strange  device,  which  on 
close  examination  proved  to  be  "See  the 
Conquering  Hero  Comes,"  and  sincerely  hoped 
that  no  one  missed  the  aspirate  that  somehow 
had  become  obliterated  in  the  weird  ornamenta- 
tion. 

Inside  the  hall  the  outside  world  was  for- 
gotten, and  one  was  only  conscious  of  a  stunned 
wonder  that  so  much  in  the  bare  little  hall  could 
be  wreathed  with  greenery  and  plastered  with 
flags.  The  points  of  interest,  on  which  much 
art  and  industry  had  been  expended,  were  the 
chairs  destined  to  support  the  hero,  his  mother 
and  his  bride  elect.  Many  and  bitter  were  the 
arguments  as  to  who  should  form  the  escort  to 
so  distinguished  a  person.     Andrew  Graeme,  of 
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course,  was  to  be  one,  but  who  would  the  other 
be?  That  question  for  a  time  made  the  ultimate 
issue  of  the  war  quite  trivial.  Who  was  Way- 
side's most  important  citizen?  Jenkins,  the 
schoolmaster,  with  unnecesary  venom,  declared 
he  was,  and  offered  to  prove  it  by  Algebraic 
methods.  Being  possessed  of  an  unlimited 
supply  of  talk  and  an  amazing  amount  of 
effrontery,  he  simply  swamped  other  suggestions, 
and  took  his  place  in  Graeme's  car,  which  was  to 
meet  Harvey  at  the  train,  with  such  pomposity 
that  the  owner  crept  meekly  into  his  place  with 
the  air  of  one  who  had  no  right  to  be  there  at  all. 

With  wide  eyes  and  breathless  lips  the  popula- 
tion standing  on  the  store  verandah  beheld  the 
car  whirling  down  on  them.  In  silence  they 
watched  it  until  only  a  few  yards  remained  for  it 
to  travel,  and  then — the  whole-hearted  cheers 
which  came  from  warm  bush  hearts  must  have 
repaid  in  a  small  degree  for  all  the  horrors  of  the 
conflict.  Here  was  a  link  of  the  great  chain  of 
suffering  gradually  extending  through  the  entire 
world.  This  man  who  left  them  in  the  flush  of 
his  early  manhood  had  come  back  bowed  and 
broken. 

What  had  wrought  the  change?  Enduring 
hardship,  witnessing  hideous  suffering,  fighting 
against  overwhelming  odds,  and  winning  all  the 
time  honour  and  glory  for  himself,  freedom  and 
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justice  for  his  people.  The  stern  reality  of  it  all 
touched  the  warm  generous  hearts,  narrowness 
and  prejudice  were  lost  in  this  great  admiration 
for  the  man  who  had  given  his  youth,  so  that 
they  might  enjoy  the  freedom  that  was  theirs  by 
inheritance. 

With  the  outburst  of  applause  the  car  was 
rushed;  the  dignified  speech  which  old  Jones  had 
prepared  was  never  uttered,  for  a  laughing, 
struggling  crowd  dragged  the  hero  out,  and 
someone  forced  a  pathway  through  the  excited 
group  and  Guinevere  de  Vere  St.  Leger  flung 
herself  into  Tom's  arms.  Never  had  she  looked 
so  dainty  and  alluring;  neither  time  nor  money 
had  been  spared,  with  the  result  that  she  looked 
the  acme  of  girlish  loveliness.  Her  tears  and 
sobs  were  most  touching,  her  reed-like  body 
appeared  to  be  shattered  by  the  violence  of 
hysterical  joy,  yet  when  she  had  been  persuaded 
to  free  her  lover,  instead  of  a  sodden  patch  there 
was  a  suspicious  white  mark  on  his  tunic.  How- 
ever, by  the  time  everyone  had  shaken  hands  and 
patted  his  back,  and  otherwise  given  vent  to 
their  feelings,  the  hall  had  been  reached,  and  the 
little  incident  forgotten. 

With  eyes  still  glued  on  the  heroic  figure,  the 
audience  seated  itself  and  settled  down  to  what 
Peter  Jones  persisted  in  describing  as  the  civil 
reception.     Andrew  Graeme,  as  the  magnate  of 
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the  district,  made  his  usual  halting  but  genial 
speech,  which  everyone  applauded.  They  would 
have  applauded  a  funeral  oration,  so  enthusiastic 
were  they.  Then  Mr.  Jenkins  made  a  long  series 
of  remarks  in  which  he  appeared  to  be  taking  all 
the  glory  of  the  occasion  to  himself.  After  this 
a  distraught-looking  youth,  in  a  shiny  blue  suit 
and  a  blue  tie  worked  in  red  cotton,  declared  to 
the  accompaniment  of  a  decrepit  piano,  that 
"Britons  never,  never — "  with  such  aggression 
that  anyone  would  imagine  slavery  was  staring 
them  in  the  face.  When  he  had  sunk  into 
perspiring  obscurity,  a  gentleman  rose  and 
observed  that  the  returned  soldier  ought  to  be 
glad  Wayside  was  his  home,  that  only  for  Way- 
side he  would  never  be  Wayside's  hero,  that  the 
British  Empire  would  long  ago  have  crumbled 
to  dust  beneath  a  tyrant's  heel  only  that  Way- 
side in  the  shape  of  Thomas  Harvey  came  to  her 
aid  and  saved  the  situation ;  then  he  suddenly  sat 
down.  While  the  audience  digested  these  com- 
plications, a  wisp  of  a  lady  in  white  muslin  and 
flags  informed  any  one  disposed  to  listen,  of 
England's  expectations  regarding  every  man  and 
his  duty. 

Several  times  Barbara  scrutinized  the  audience 
in  search  of  Cleo,  but  in  vain,  and  she  felt  her 
respect  for  the  absent  one  rising,  and  also  being 
feminine  she  was  sorry  for  her.     Meantime  the 
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Harvey  family  sat  in  state,  radiating  a  joy  that, 
considering  the  circumstances,  was  quite 
excusable. 

Several  times,  also,  was  Harvey  seen  to  glance 
anxiously  over  the  gathering,  and  a  dark  frown 
appeared  on  his  brow.  A  vague  uneasiness  crept 
over  those  who  saw  it,  and  when,  just  as  his 
speech,  the  climax  of  the  whole  performance, 
was  timed  to  be  given,  he  whispered  something 
to  the  man  near  him  and  disappeared,  it  was  felt 
that  Tom  was  seriously  changed.  A  silence  that 
could  be  felt  descended  on  the  people,  and  then 
Priscilla  hurried  out  of  the  hall,  and  one  man 
touching  his  head  and  pointing  to  the  vacant 
chair  on  the  platform  was  heard  to  whisper  sadly, 
"Disarranged,  poor  chap." 

"Remembering  what  he  was  before,  he's 
hardly  an  incentive  to  recruiting,"  said  Jenkins 
bitterly,  still  suffering  from  the  sting  of  Harvey's 
surprise  on  seeing  him  at  the  train. 

"I  thought  he'd  have  lovely  things  to  show 
us,"  sighed  Mrs.  Trotter,  "coins,  and  all  sorts  of 
things,"  remembering  a  paragraph  she  had  read 
in  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  curios. 

"Why  on  earth  traverse  the  seas  and  expose 
oneself  to  danger  for  the  sake  of  a  few  coins?" 
answered  Mr.  Jenkins.  "The  only  coin  I  value 
is  the  current  one,  and  that  I  do  hang  on  to,  as 
the  saying  goes." 
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"Specially  when  you've  borrowed  it,"  observed 
someone  in  the  keenness  of  experience. 

The  sharp  words  that  followed  were  lost  in 
Graeme's  kindly  voice  advising  that  the  pro- 
gramme be  gone  on  with  until  "our  young 
friend"  returned.  It  was  so  much  artistic  effort 
wasted,  for  no  one  listened.  Speculations  and 
fears  were  loudly  discussed,  and  Selina,  with 
triumphant  eyes,  watched  Mrs.  Harvey's  face 
grow  white  and  her  mouth  more  set.  Then, 
when  the  patience  of  all  was  exhausted,  Guine- 
vere de  Vere  created  a  diversion  by  fainting. 

In  the  meantime  the  hero  of  the  occasion  was 
pursuing  a  print-clad  figure  that  scurried  wildly 
down  a  path  leading  to  the  creek.  He  had  seen 
Cleo's  face  peeping  in  at  the  door  and  the  sight 
of  it  sent  the  hot  blood  pulsing  to  his  heart. 

Suddenly  she  turned  on  him  furiously. 

"What  do  you  want,  Tom  Harvey?"  she  de- 
manded. 

"You,"  he  answered  simply. 

"Then  you  can't  have  me.  Go  back  to  your 
fashion-plate,"  she  said  vindictively.  "I  don't 
want  to  see  you  again." 

"Then  it  was  true  after  all,  what  mother  and 
Belle  told  me,"  Tom  said  sadly,  "you  have 
thrown  me  over?" 

Cleo  hung  her  head,  and  though  it  was  really 
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to  hide  the  burning  desire  in  her  eyes,  he  took 
the  attitude  for  guilt. 

"I  refused  to  believe  it,"  he  persisted  doggedly, 
"but  when  you  stopped  writing " 

"You  took  up  with  her,"  broke  in  Cleo,  "so 
why  should  I  stick  to  you?" 

It  was  all  very  undignified,  but  they  were  both 
desperately  in  earnest. 

"I  was  never  engaged  to  Guinevere,"  Tom 
argued.  "I  know  I  was  a  cur  to  behave  as  I  did, 
but  when  mother  said  you  had  turned  me  down 
I  gave  in  to  Guin's  fascinations." 

"Then,"  demanded  the  girl  with  something 
like  dignity,  "go  back  to  her.  Why  did  you 
follow  me?" 

"Because,"  replied  Harvey  coming  a  step 
nearer,  "just  as  I  was  going  to  speak  in  the  hall 
you  looked  in  at  the  door.  The  sight  of  your 
dear  little  face  under  this  broken  old  hat  drove 
everything  out  of  my  mind,  and  I  knew  that 
whether  you  had  turned  me  down  or  not  I'd  have 
another  try  to  win  you." 

Of  course,  after  that,  Cleo  had  to  capitulate. 

"Now,"  he  continued  masterfully,  "you're  to 
come  back  with  me.  I  want  my  future  wife  to 
share  in  the  honours." 

At  the  door  of  the  hall  Cleo  attained  the 
heights  of  renunciation. 

"Tom,"   she   said   hoarsely,   "if  after   all   you 
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really  love  that — that  girl,  go  in  to  her  and — 
and  I'll  go  home." 

But  Tom  drew  her  roughly  behind  a  bush  and 
kissed  her. 

"Love,"  said  Priscilla,  as  she  and  Barbara 
talked  over  the  events  of  the  day,  "is  a  wonder- 
ful thing.  There  was  Miss  St.  Leger  dressed 
like  a  girl  in  a  fashion  book,  and  looking  really 
lovely,  and  yet  when  Cleo  put  her  head  inside  the 
door,  untidy  and  red-eyed,  she  was  able  to  bring 
Tom  out  to  her." 

"How  do  you  know  she  put  her  head  inside 
the  door?"  asked  Barbara. 

"Because  I  saw  her  do  it,  and  I  saw  Tom  look 
at  her.  Then  when  he  left  the  hall  by  the  back 
door  I  went  out  by  the  front  one.  I  followed 
them  into  the  bush,  and  there  by  the  creek  they 
made  it  up.  It  was  really  inspiring,"  reflected 
the  inquisitive  old  woman,  "to  see  Tom  im- 
ploring her  forgiveness  and  vowing  his  love ," 

but  she  was  talking  to  space,  for  Barbara,  in 
disgust  at  such  curiosity,  had  left  the  room. 


CHAPTER    VI 
For  Valour 

OVERHEAD  a  dark  sky  was  thickly 
spangled  with  myriads  of  stars.  There 
was  no  moon,  and  the  twinkling  lights 
were  not  strong  enough  to  reveal  the  horror  of 
the  scene  below.  Lines  of  trenches,  with  their 
sleep-laden  men,  guns,  and  all  the  paraphernalia 
of  war,  could  only  be  guessed  at.  On  the  open 
ground  lay  still,  sombre  figures,  whose  outlines 
appeared  grotesque  in  the  gloom,  but  whose 
pain-tortured  features  were  mercifully  hidden. 

In  the  trenches  men  crouched  in  uneasy  atti- 
tudes, or  snatched  a  few  minutes'  sleep,  some 
hummed  fragments  of  songs  under  their  breath, 
but  for  the  most  part  they  were  silent  and  grim, 
awaiting  the  development  which  they  knew  the 
dawn  would  bring. 

After  a  few  rapid  searchings  for  matches,  a 
man  at  the  far  end  of  the  line  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  did  not  possess  any,  and,  stepping 
over  a  recumbent  figure,  he  approached  a  man 
whose  motionless  form  had  aroused  his  curiosity 
for  some  time  past. 

119 
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"I  say,"  began  the  searcher  for  matches,  "have 
you  got  a  light  on  you.  A  dead  cigarette  isn't 
much  good  to  a  fellow  these  times." 

For  answer  the  other  produced  a  box  of  the 
desired  articles,  and  silently  handed  them  over. 
A  little  flare  of  light  started  up  as  a  match  was 
struck,  and  for  a  brief  instant  both  faces  were 
revealed.  Then  an  exclamation  broke  from  both 
men. 

"Jack  Chandos!" 

"Braden!"  And  their  hands  met  in  a  firm  grip. 

"To  think  that  we  should  meet  here.  How 
many  years  is  it  since  we  parted  that  morning 
at  Wayside?  How  has  the  world  used  you?" 
came  from  Chandos,  who  had  borrowed  the 
matches. 

"As  a  rotter  like  myself  deserves  to  be  used," 
answered  the  other  bitterly.  Then,  coming  close 
to  his  comrade,  he  whispered:  "What  of 
Christine?"  And  the  low  whisper  in  the  black- 
ness of  the  night  could  not  conceal  the  intense 
anxiety  of  his  tone. 

"I  know  nothing  of  her,"  replied  Chandos, 
after  a  moment's  hesitation.  "I  never  went 
back." 

"You  mean  you  left  Christine  to  bear  all  that 
alone?  .  .  .  You  cur!"  The  venom  in  Braden's 
voice  bit  like  acid  into  the  other's  brain,  and  he 
was  silent. 
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"You  know  I  always  hated  a  scene,"  he  said 
after  a  long  silence.  "And,  anyway,  it  was  you 
she  would  want.  There  was  nothing  for  me  to 
go  back  to  Wattle  Hill  for." 

"Well,  swear  to  me  that  if  you  get  through 
this  and  I  go  out  you  will  go  back  to  Christine. 
Poor  little  girl!  Fifteen  years  without  a  word 
from  either  of  us !"  And  Braden's  voice  sank  to 
infinite  tenderness. 

"You  never  wrote,  then?" 

"Oh,  no;  but  we  will  tell  each  other  everything 
later  on.  I  wonder "  Braden  became  specu- 
lative.   "I  wonder  what  she  thinks  of  us  both?" 

"She  always  knew  I  was  a  coward,"  answered 
Jack  Chandos;  "but  you  were  always  a  hero." 

A  bitter  laugh  was  the  only  answer.  Chandos, 
warned  by  the  glimmer  of  dawn,  returned  to  his 
place.  Even  while  the  dawn  was  breaking  a 
sharp  order  rang  out.  Gun  answered  gun,  the 
earth  reverberated  to  the  loud  explosions.  Hell 
was  let  loose.  Peace  had  departed  with  the 
stars. 

Braden,  almost  blinded  with  dust  and  smoke, 
saw  a  man  staggering  out  there  in  the  open,  the 
deadly  No-Man's-Land.  Some  daring,  gallant 
errand  had  brought  him  there,  and  now  he  was 
nearly  spent.  After  a  futile  effort  he  fell  and 
lay  in  a  huddled  heap.    The  dust  cleared  a  little, 
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and  Braden  recognized  the  figure.  It  was  Chan- 
dos — Christine's  brother.  Though  they  had  met 
only  for  a  few  moments  after  fifteen  years,  that 
dear  link  still  bound  them  together.  He  was  un- 
worthy to  touch  her,  but  he  would  save  Jack  fori 
her.    And  he  set  out  on  the  perilous  emprise. 

•  ••••••• 

The  jolting  of  the  ambulance  on  its  way  to  the 
field  hospital  called  Braden's  wandering  mind  to 
the  reality  of  pain.  He  opened  his  eyes  and 
called  for  Christine,  and  wondered  vaguely  why 
she  did  not  come.  His  eyes  burned,  and  his  head 
seemed  on  fire.  Did  it  mean  that  he  was  suffer- 
ing for  the  sin  of  years  ago?  Words  he  had 
heard  as  a  child  came  back  to  him.  The  fire  that 
never  shall  be  quenched ;  it  used  to  terrorize  his 
youthful  heart;  that  terrible  sentence,  and  now 

he  was  enduring  it .    A  soft,  cloudy  darkness 

descended  and  wrapped  Braden  in  a  thick 
mantle,  and  Christine  came  to  him.  Christine  in 
all  her  youthful  loveliness,  as  when  he  left  her 
fifteen  years  ago.  Her  starry  eyes  shone 
through  the  gloom ;  she  held  out  her  slim  hands 
and  called  to  him  to  come.  It  was  the  fragile 
beauty  of  her  which  made  him  sin,  and  now  she 
called  him  to  come.  He  tried  to  obey  her,  but 
firm  hands  held  him. 

"Lie  down,  and  keep  very  quiet,"  someone 
said. 
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Opening  his  eyes  he  found  himself  in  a  large 
room  full  of  beds.  He  knew  it  was  a  hospital 
ward,  and  a  feeling  of  comfort  and  rest  stole  over 
him.  Then  he  noticed  that  a  nurse  was  drawing 
a  sheet  up  over  the  bed  next  to  him,  pulling  it 
right  up  until  only  a  still,  terrible  outline  was 
left,  and  then  some  terror  seized  his  heart. 

"Is  that  Christine  you  are  covering  up?"  he 
asked  sharply. 

"No,"  said  the  nurse  gently. 

Another  fear  crossed  his  mind,  and  he  looked 
wildly  round. 

"Where  is  Jack — Jack  Chandos  ?"  he  asked. 

"Chandos  has  gone  on,"  said  the  nurse  softly 
as  she  drew  up  the  screen. 

The  homestead  stood  on  a  slightly  elevated 
position,  and  its  garden  was  famous  throughout 
the  district.  Not  even  Greystanes  could  boast 
such  a  variety  of  flowers,  for  the  girl  who  tended 
it  seemed  endowed  with  the  power  of  making 
whatever  she  touched  bloom.  She  herself  was 
like  a  rare  thing  of  the  garden,  with  her  tall, 
willowly  grace,  and  small  flowerlike  face,  framed 
in  its  masses  of  dark  cloudy  hair.  At  twenty 
Christine  Chandos  was  like  the  butterflies  in  her 
garden,  flitting  from  flower  to  flower  in  the 
Garden  of  Life,  tasting  only  the  honey.  She  and 
her  brother  lived  together  in  the  rambling  old 
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house,  and  they  loved  each  other  with  a  love 
rarely  found  between  brother  and  sister.  In 
spite  of  her  fragile  appearance  Christine  was  the 
stronger-minded  of  the  two,  and  the  only  cloud 
in  her  life  came  when  she  looked  into  the  future 
and  saw  the  time  when  Jack's  want  of  character 
would  be  tried. 

Christine  attributed  the  tragedy  of  her  life  to 
the  day  Jack  introduced  Richard  Carr  to  her. 
They  were  spending  the  summer  in  Sydney,  and 
Carr,  like  Jack,  was  obsessed  by  the  gaming 
mania.  In  the  older  man  it  had  taken  deep  root, 
and  he  saw  in  Chandos,  well-to-do  and  easily  led, 
a  chance  to  retrieve  his  own  somewhat  broken 
fortune.  Night  after  night  the  two  men  played. 
Sometimes  others  came,  but  the  play  went  on, 
and  Chandos  lost  his  cheery  youthfulness  and 
became  strained  and  anxious.  All  the  time 
Christine  longed  and  prayed  for  something  to 
happen  that  would  lead  her  brother  back  to  the 
right  path. 

Everything  was  at  its  lowest  ebb,  and 
Christine's  courage  was  almost  gone  when  one 
night  Jack  brought  home  Gray  Brayden. 

"You  two  can  amuse  each  other  while  Carr 
and  I  play  'Old  Maid,'  "  the  boy  said  with  a  care- 
less laugh. 

Then  began  a  new  life  for  Christine,  in  which 
Braden  was  the  beginning  and  the  end.     He  was 
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so  handsome  and  grave  that  her  girlish  heart  was 
completely  captivated,  while  he  made  no  effort 
to  conceal  his  admiration  for  this  grey-eyed  girl. 
And  so  it  came  about  that  when  the  brother  and 
sister  left  Sydney  invitations  were  given  to 
Braden,  as  well  as  Carr,  to  visit  Wattle  Hill. 

Some  premonition  of  coming  calamity  seemed 
to  cloud  Christine's  life  as  the  time  for  the 
visitors'  arrival  drew  near. 

"I  do  wish  Mr.  Carr  wasn't  coming,  Jack,"  she 
said.  "I  detest  and  fear  him,  and  feel  sure  some- 
thing unlucky  will  happen  while  he's  here." 

"Nonsense,  Chris.,"  answered  Jack.  "Don't 
let  him  see  any  of  this  silly  aversion,  for  I  may  as 
well  tell  you  he  is  immensely  attracted  by  you, 
and  as  I'm  pretty  well  in  his  power,  and  the 
homestead,  too,  you  had  better  be  as  nice  to  him 
as  you  can." 

Christine  felt  her  heart  give  a  leap  of  terror 
as  she  listened.  This,  then,  was  the  result  of  the 
play  in  Sydney.  She  was  to  be  the  sacrifice  for 
her  brother's  folly. 

From  the  time  the  men  arrived  the  old  house 
was  filled  with  guests.  Picnics,  riding,  tennis, 
filled  the  crisp  autumn  days,  and  at  night  the 
long  dining-room  was  cleared,  and  they  danced 
till  nearly  dawn.  Through  all  the  gaiety  there 
was  an  undercurrent  of  gravity,  for  it  was  evident 
that    Christine,    the    life    and    soul    of    all    the 
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festivities,  was  living  at  high  tension.  It  was 
patent  to  all  eyes  that  she  and  Braden  loved  each 
other.  Why,  then,  did  she  accept  Carr's  atten- 
tions? Why  did  she  try  and  please  him  when  all 
the  time  her  fear  and  shrinking  was  visible  in  her 
beautiful  eyes?  Why  did  Jack  have  this  man  in 
the  house  whom  her  sister  disliked  so  much?  All 
these  questions  the  guests  asked  each  other  as 
they  wended  their  way  home  from  some  frolic  at 
Chandos's. 

It  was  the  last  night  of  Braden's  visit  that  both 
men  asked  Christine  to  marry  them.  To  Braden 
she  gave  no  actual  answer,  but  her  eyes  told  him 
all  he  wished  to  know.  Fearfully  she  drew  her 
hands  from  Carr's  hot  ones,  and  shrank  from  the 
pleading  that  was  more  like  a  command. 

"Give  me  till  morning,"  she  begged.  "Just  a 
few  hours,  please?" 

He  yielded  to  her  pleading  to  wait  till  morn- 
ing, but  no  longer;  and  so  they  parted. 

But  before  morning  Fate  had  intervened. 

The  girl  had  dropped  off  into  an  uneasy  sleep 
after  tossing  about  for  hours,  when  sudden  shots 
awakened  her.  Springing  out  of  bed  and  fling- 
ing on  a  long  thick  dressing  gown,  she  hurried 
into  the  corridor. 

Cold  terror  gripped  her  heart  as  she  hurried 
through  the  still  house.  The  servants  all  slept 
away  in  a  building  apart  from  the  main  block, 
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and  she  was  alone  with  this  horror,  whatever  it 
was.  Instinctively  she  turned  to  Jack's  den, 
where  she  knew  they  sat  up  late  playing  cards. 
The  fear  which  for  days  had  overshadowed  her 
seemed  to  materialize,  and  she  muttered  to  her- 
self: 

"It's  Carr!  I  know  it's  Carr!  Thank  God. 
Gray  has  gone."  For  Braden  was  to  leave  the 
homestead  at  daybreak,  and  already  the  dawn 
was  creeping  in. 

She  paused  with  her  hand  on  the  knob,  pray- 
ing with  stiff  lips  for  help  to  meet  that  which  was 
coming  to  her.  Slowly,  like  a  wraith,  she 
entered  the  room.  The  silence  of  tragedy  was 
there,  and  no  sound  escaped  her  lips  as  she  faced 
the  two  men  who  stood  beside  the  table.  An 
agony  of  questioning  was  in  her  eyes  as  they  met 
Braden's.  What  did  it  mean?  Then  her  wide 
eyes  went  to  that  still,  awful  figure  lying  on  the 
hearthrug,  and  her  heart  stood  still.  Which  of 
the  two  men  whom  she  loved  dearer  than  her 
life,  had  dyed  his  hands  red  with  guilt?  She 
looked  from  Jack,  standing  whimpering  horribly 
by  the  fireplace,  to  Braden,  grim  and  grey  of 
face  near  the  window,  and  in  an  instant  her  quick 
woman's  wit  came  to  her  aid,  and  she  broke  the 
terrible  silence. 

"Go,"  she  said,  pointing  to  the  window. 
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"Christine,  I ,"  began  Braden,  despair  and 

agony  in  his  face. 

The  girl  put  her  hands  over  her  ears. 

"Don't!"  she  cried  shrilly.  "I  don't  want  to 
hear  anything.  I  don't  want  to  know.  People 
will  soon  be  here.  You  know  a  policeman  fell 
from  his  horse  yesterday,  and  stayed  for  the 
night.  Oh,  go!  Both  of  you!  Quickly!"  Her 
voice  was  full  of  frenzied  appeal,  and  before  she 
had  finished  Jack  had  slipped  through  the  win- 
dow. 

Catching  Braden  with  her  delicate  hands  she 
pushed  him  to  the  window,  and  there  he  caught 
her  face  between  his  palms  and  kissed  the  white 
brow. 

"God  bless  you!"  he  muttered  hoarsely,  and 
then  he  climbed  through  the  window,  and  the 
shadows  swallowed  them  up. 

Standing  there  Christine  tried  to  pray.  Some- 
thing in  her  heart  clamoured  for  utterance,  but 
what  was  there  to  pray  for?  Calamity  had  over- 
taken her,  and  all  she  prized  was  swept  away. 
Brother,  lover,  the  joyous  belief  in  all  things  had 
been  swept  away  in  the  maelstrom.  And  what 
remained — ? 

Fearfully  she  turned  her  eyes  to  the  horror  on 
the  floor,  and  a  moaning  sound  like  an  animal  in 
pain  came  from  her  lips.  For  a  moment  mad- 
ness gleamed  in  her  eyes  and  her  brain  rocked, 
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then  a  sweet  taste  in  her  mouth  recalled  her,  and 
crushing  her  handkerchief  to  her  lips  she  found 
that  she  had  bitten  them  till  the  blood  flowed. 
Footsteps  and  voices  penetrated  her  numbed 
brain,  and  she  remembered  that  it  had  fallen  to 
her  to  shield  those  she  loved.  What  should  she 
do?  How  explain  this  terrible  thing?  Ah,  well, 
something  would  happen  to  help  her.  She  was 
only  a  girl.     Surely  help  would  come. 

The  two  men  who  opened  the  door  were 
amazed  to  find  the  room  empty,  save  for  a  girl 
who  stood  at  the  other  side  of  the  table.  Two 
thick  plaits  of  dark  hair  hung  over  her  shoulders. 
Her  eyes  were  wide  with  terror,  and  the  whole 
face  looked  bleached  and  piteous.  Grasping  a 
chair-back  she  faced  them  with  the  desperate 
defiance  of  an  animal  at  bay. 

''Revolver  shots  were  heard  a  few  minutes 
ago,"  said  the  young  policeman.  This  was  his 
first  case,  and  he  cursed  the  horse  whose  fall  had 
placed  him  in  this  unpleasant  situation. 

Christine  smiled  vaguely.  Poor  men,  they 
thought  it  was  only  a  few  minutes  ago,  when 
really  aeons  had  passed  since  she  entered  the 
room. 

"Ah,"  went  on  the  man.  "There  has  been 
serious  trouble  here,"  and  going  over  to  the 
hearth-rug  he  knelt  down  beside  Carr's  body  and 
laid  his  hand  over  the  still  heart.       "Send  into 
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Woolbong  for  the  doctor,  and  take  a  message  to 
the  police";  this  latter  to  Peters,  the  groom,  who 
stood  fearfully  in  the  doorway.  Turning  to 
Christine  he  asked,  "Where  is  Mr.  Chandos?" 

Clasping  her  hands  firmly,  the  girl  forced  her 
brain  to  calmness,  and  answered  her  questioner. 

"He  is  not  at  home." 

"When  will  he  be  back?" 

"Not  for  some  days.  Mr.  Braden  left  at  dawn, 
and  my  brother  went  with  him.  The  girl's  voice 
was  dull  and  lifeless,  and  her  eyes  were  fastened 
in  terror  on  the  man. 

Rising  to  his  feet  the  policeman  came  over  to 
the  shrinking  girl,  and  seemed  to  tower  over  her. 

"Miss  Chandos,"  he  said,  "I'm  sorry  to  have  to 
speak  like  this  to  you,  but  murder  has  been  com- 
mitted here,  and  I'm  afraid  I  must  ask  you  to 
tell  me  where  your  brother  and  Mr.  Braden  are." 

"Why  do  you  want  them?"  Christine 
demanded,  while  her  brain  was  formulating  a 
terrible  scheme. 

"Because  they  know  who  killed  this  man.  It 
will  be  easy  for  me  to  get  into  communication 
with  the  authorities,  and  both  men  will  be  traced. 
One  of  these  men  is  guilty."  His  commonplace 
face  looked  almost  sinister  as  he  said  the  last 
words. 

"No!"  Christine's  voice  rang  out  sharp  and 
ugly  in  the  silent  house.    The  two  men  looked  at 
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each  other  in  dismay,  and  then  the  policeman 
said  slowly: 

"Then  you  know  who  did  this?" 

In  the  seconds  that  followed  Christine's  youth 
fell  away  from  her,  and  she  became  like  an  old 
woman.  Her  face  lost  its  delicate  beauty,  and 
seemed  to  shrink  until  nothing  was  left  but  the 
burning,  agonized  eyes  and  the  white  hard  line 
of  the  mouth.  Clenching  her  hands  till  the  nails 
buried  themselves  in  the  tender  flesh,  she  took  a 
step  nearer  her  questioner,  and  so  terrible  did 
she  look  that  both  men  stepped  back  in- 
voluntarily. 

"I  killed  Richard  Carr !"  she  said  in  a  shrill, 
hissing  voice. 

Like  a  stone  figure  she  stood  there  in  the 
room,  but  her  eyes  wandered  vaguely  from  one 
familiar  object  to  another.  She  even  remembered 
trivial  little  incidents  connected  with  each.  How 
strange  that  everything  seemed  unchanged  about 
her,  while  she  herself  had  become  Fate's  play- 
thing. She,  Christine  Chandos,  had  set  herself 
outside  the  pale  by  taking  on  herself  the  guilt  of 
another.  But  whose  was  the  guilt?  She  tried 
to  solve  this  problem  as  she  stood  there,  but  old 
Peters'  voice  distracted  her. 

"Miss  Chris.,  what  are  you  saying?"  he  cried 
"Don't  take  any  notice  of  her,  Jones;  she's  ill, 
and  not  responsible." 
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But  Christine  turned  on  him  fiercely. 

"Didn't  I  hate  Richard  Carr?"  she  demanded. 
"Didn't  you  know  I  loathed  the  sight  of  him? 
He  forced  his  attentions  on  me  because  he  knew 
I  was  too  much  afraid  to  refuse  him.  Everyone 
knows  how  I  hated  him !"  she  reiterated  wildly, 
and  then  searched  her  brain  for  some  evidence 
to  prove  her  guilt.  "He  tried  to  kiss  me,"  she 
went  on,  speaking  rapidly.  "See  the  marks  on  my 
lips  where  I  bit  them  so  that  he  shouldn't  touch 
them.       Then  I  thought  of  the  revolver  in  the 

table  drawer,  and ."     Here  her  mind  became 

an  utter  blank,  and  she  ceased  speaking. 

There  was  no  need  to  say  more.  Dully  she 
heard  the  men  speak  to  each  other,  and  then,  as 
in  a  dream,  came  Jones'  voice : — 

"You  swear  to  this?" 

Mutely  she  bowed  her  head,  and  the  sacrifice 
was  complete. 

•  *••••■■ 

The  warm  spring  sunshine  streaming  through 
the  shop  window  had  a  somnolent  effect  on 
Priscilla  Trent,  and  she  settled  herself  more 
comfortably  in  her  chair  behind  the  counter,  and 
let  sleep  have  its  way  Footsteps  soon  roused 
her,  and  opening  her  eyes  she  found  a  woman 
had  entered  the  shop — a  tall,  emaciated  creature, 
who  leant  wearily  up  against  the  counter. 

"I  have  walked  from  Woolbong,"  the  stranger 
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began  abruptly.  She  had  a  strange,  toneless 
voice,  in  keeping  with  her  tragic,  lifeless  face. 
"May  I  rest  here  a  few  minutes?" 

"As  long  as  you  like,"  answered  Priscilla 
hospitably.  "But  I'm  going  to  make  myself 
some  tea.  Won't  you  come  into  my  sitting- 
room  and  have  some  ?" 

The  stranger  thanked  her,  and  followed  the 
kind-hearted  old  woman  from  the  shop  into  the 
room  beyond. 

Priscilla  made  several  attempts  at  conversa- 
tion, and  as  long  as  the  topic  was  the  weather 
the  visitor  replied,  but  anything  more  personal 
met  with  blank  unresponsiveness,  and  at  length 
a  strained  silence  fell  between  the  two  women, 
during  which  Priscilla  furtively  scrutinized  her 
companion.  Surely  never  was  stamped  on  any 
other  face  such  hopeless  woe.  The  misery  of 
centuries  seemed  concentrated  in  the  dark  eyes 
which  looked  out  of  the  bleached  face.  The  lips 
were  drawn  and  bloodless,  while  a  few  wisps  of 
hair  which  had  escaped  from  under  the  drooping 
hat  were  snow  white.  Who  was  she?  What 
terrible  tragedy  had  laid  its  heavy  hand  on  her? 
Even  as  Priscilla  wondered  her  visitor  rose.  In 
spite  of  its  emaciation  there  was  grace  in  every 
line  of  her  figure,  and  the  eyes,  as  she  turned 
them  on  her  kind  old  hostess,  were  full  of  tears. 
"You    have    been    very   kind    to    a    wayfarer, 
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Priscilla  Trent,"  she  said,  then  taking  off  her  hat, 
and  revealing  her  crown  of  snowy  hair,  she 
added,  ''Haven't  yon  ever  seen  me  before?" 

Priscilla  scanned  her  anxiously. 

"No,"  she  said,  shaking  her  head.     "Never." 

"Don't  you  remember  Christine  Chandos,  who 
used  to  ride  in  for  the  mail  nearly  every  day?" 

For  an  instant  Priscilla  stared  at  her.  Then, 
opening  both  arms  wide,  she  held  them  out. 

"Oh !  my  dear,  my  dear !"  she  said. 

But  Christine  drew  back. 

"Think!"  she  said  bitterly,  "before  you  take 
me  in  your  arms  remember  that  I  have  been 
convicted  of  murder." 

But  Priscilla  had  gathered  her  into  her  warm 
embrace  before  she  had  finished  speaking.  To 
her  this  was  not  the  outcast  from  society,  but 
the  merry  girl  whose  vivid  laughing  face  had 
drawn  all  hearts  to  her. 

"No  one  believed  it  was  your  sin,"  the  old 
woman  protested,  stroking  the  head  that  was 
whiter  than  her  own.  "We  all  knew  you  were 
shielding  someone.  My  little  girl !  My  poor 
child!" 

Ten  minutes  later  Christine  left  the  shop  to 
continue  her  lonely  walk  back  to  Wattle  Hill. 
How  often  she  had  longed  for  her  home  in  the 
long,  black  years.  At  the  bend  in  the  road  she 
turned  round  and  looked  back  to  where  Priscilla 
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stood  on  the  store  verandah,  shading  her  eyes 
from  the  sun,  watching  the  pathetic  figure  of  the 
woman  who  was  going  to  her  cheerless,  deserted 
home  after  an  exile  of  fifteen  years.  Each  waved 
a  hand,  and  then  Christine  was  hidden  from 
sight. 

Standing  there  at  her  sitting-room  window, 
Christine  Chandos  watched  the  long,  tree-lined 
drive  which  led  up  to  the  house.  She  was  not 
looking  for  anyone,  but  the  calm,  peaceful  scene 
brought  balm  to  her  bruised  heart,  and  she  loved 
to  watch  it  all.  A  faint  sheen  of  green  tinged 
the  paddocks,  dotted  with  sheep  and  cattle,  and 
the  garden  was  a  mass  of  flowers.  In  the 
brilliant  sunshine  the  riot  of  colour  appeared 
almost  garish.  But  none  of  the  brightness 
entered  the  house,  for  a  deep,  brooding  silence 
encompassed  everything  there.  Only  echoes  of 
past  days  rilled  the  rooms.  Well  might  "Icha- 
bod"  have  been  written  in  flaming  letters  over 
the  doorway,  for  truly  had  the  glory  of  the  house 
departed,  leaving  behind  memories  which  crept 
like  ghosts  from  the  corners  and  brought  the 
chill  of  the  grave  into  the  sunshine,  blotting  out 
all  its  glory. 

Suddenly  a  figure  in  uniform  emerged  from 
the  shade  of  the  trees,  and  the  heart  of  the 
woman  who  watched   missed  a   beat   and  then 
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went  dully  on.  No  one  ever  came  to  the  home- 
stead. Twelve  months  had  she  been  home,  and 
no  footstep  had  crossed  the  threshold.  With 
her  own  hand  had  Christine  placed  herself  be- 
yond the  pale  of  human  communication.  She 
was  an  outcast.  Yet  in  spite  of  this,  the  sight  of 
the  man  limping  painfully  up  the  drive  caused 
her  no  surprise. 

For  sixteen  years  she  had  waited  for  this 
moment.  How  often  she  had  longed  and  prayed 
for  him  in  those  black,  sunless  days — this  man 
for  whom  she  had  made  the  supreme  sacrifice. 
At  first  she  had  waited  confidently.  Gray  Braden 
would  come  and  claim  her  in  some  miraculous 
way  without  injury  to  himself.  Then  hope 
would  vanish,  and  in  its  place  come  a  passionate 
despair.     And  now  he  was  coming  to  her! 

Her  eyes,  sharpened  by  a  strange  power, 
recognized  in  this  bowed  and  broken  figure  the 
handsome  man  who  had  won  her  girl's  heart. 

Nearer  he  came,  and  Christine  seemed  chained 
to  the  spot,  powerless  to  move  as  she  watched 
him  make  his  painful  way  up  the  path  between 
the  glory  of  the  flowers.  Now  he  had  mounted 
the  steps  and  crossed  the  verandah,  and  still  she 
made  no  effort  to  leave  the  window.  She  heard 
him  come  down  the  hall,  and  her  heart  beat  to 
suffocation. 

Unerring  instinct  led  him  to  the  right  room, 
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and  he  halted  in  the  doorway.  Christine  turned 
and  took  a  few  steps  forward,  and  so  they  met 
who  had  parted  in  the  flower  of  their  youth. 

Ages  seemed  to  pass  as  they  looked  into  each 
other's  eyes,  reading  there  the  bitterness  of  the 
wasted  years.  This  was  the  dark-haired  girl 
whose  fragile  beauty  he  had  loved — this  gaunt 
woman  with  her  white  hair  and  bloodless  face. 
This  broken  ruin  was  the  man  for  whom  she 
sacrificed  her  honour.  And  this  man,  who  had 
the  power  to  compel  so  great  a  proof  of  her  love, 
even  now  was  able  to  stir  her  dormant  pulse. 
Under  the  questioning  amazed  gaze  of  his  eyes 
the  blood  slowly  mounted  and  dyed  her  white 
cheeks,  and  even  her  colourless  eyes  became 
tinged.  The  flush  crept  like  a  rosy  veil  over  her 
drawn  face,  recalling  the  loveliness  that  once 
was  hers. 

It  was  a  pathetic  sight,  and  the  man  was  the 
first  to  break  the  silence  by  a  sob  which 
resounded  through  the  still  room. 

"Christine!    What  does  it  mean?" 

Mechanically  she  touched  her  white  hair,  and 
drew  her  hands  down  her  thin  face. 

"This?"  she  said.  "Twelve  months  in  prison 
whitened  my  hair,  and  I  was  very  ill  for  a  long 
time  after  my  release."  She  spoke  half  apolo- 
getically, like  a  child  confessing  and  trying  to 
excuse  a  fault. 
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"Released!"  Braden's  voice  sounded  like  the 
moan  of  a  stricken  animal.  "What  do  you 
mean?" 

"Some  one  had  to  be  punished  for  Richard 
Carr's  death,"  she  explained.  The  man  sank  into 
a  chair  and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands.  Her 
words  fell  like  gall  on  his  brain,  burning  them- 
selves into  it  until  the  pain  was  well  night  un- 
bearable. Never  had  he  imagined  such  agony 
existed  as  what  he  now  endured,  and  strove  to 
shield  himself  from  the  reproachful  eyes  of  the 
woman  who  had  given  up  everything  that  he 
might  be  free.  Christine  looked  like  an  accusing 
figure  from  the  bitter  past,  standing  there  tall 
and  motionless  in  her  gray  dress.  Resting  her 
hands  on  the  back  of  a  chair,  she  fixed  her  eyes 
on  the  bowed  figure. 

Suddenly  a  voice  broke  the  silence.  The  man 
was  speaking  in  quick  disconnected  sentences. 

"I  shot  Carr  that  night !  He  called  you  a  vile 
name,  and  I  killed  him.  I  was  a  coward  to  run 
away,  but  I  thought  if  the  murderer  was  undis- 
covered the  affair  would  blow  over.  Jack  came 
with  me  because  he  was  in  Carr's  power,  and 
afraid  things  might  go  against  him." 

Rising  to  his  feet  Braden  came  over  to  where 
Christine  stood,  and  took  both  her  hands  in  his 
own,  while  his  eyes  seemed  to  look  into  her  very 
soul. 
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"Christine,"  he  said  slowly,  "I  am  dying-,  but 
before  God  I  swear  I  knew  nothing  of  this 
hideous  imprisonment  of  yours.  I  never  dreamt 
that  men  could  associate  you  with  crime.  I 
though  you  would  be  safe,  and  that  no  horrible 
contamination  would  come  near  you  once  I  was 
out  of  the  way.  I've  been  wandering  all  over 
the  world,  and  at  last  fighting  at  the  front,  while 
you  have  been  enduring  torment.  To  think,"  his 
breath  come  in  quick  short  gasps,  "that  they 
accused  you — Christine  !" 

"They  didn't  accuse  me,  Gray,"  she  said  gently, 
raising  her  eyes  to  his  face.  "You  see,  they  sus- 
pected you,  so  I  confessed!" 

"Confessed  to  what  you  didn't  do?" 

She  lowered  her  eyes  without  speaking,  but 
the  touch  of  his  hands  brought  warmth  to  her 
chilled  veins,  and  sent  the  blood  coursing 
through  them  until  her  face  was  dyed  a  delicate 
pink.  The  black  bitter  past  slipped  away  into 
oblivion,  and  peace  had  come  again  to  her  heart. 
But  not  for  long — the  terrible  greying  of 
Braden's  face,  his  short  hard  breaths,  rilled  her 
with  alarm. 

"Jack  and  I  met  in  the  trenches,"  he  said, 
hurrying  as  though  his.  time  for  speaking  was 
short.  "We  were  both  wounded,  and  he  died. 
The  doctors  told  me  if  I  attempted  this  journey 
it  would  do  for  me,  but — but  I  had  to  see  you 
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again,  Christine;  I  couldn't  go  clown  into  the 
shadows  without  a  touch  of  your  hand,  dear. 
And  besides,  I  had  something  to  show  you.  It 
will  make  amends  for  my  terrible  short- 
comings  " 

The  dusk  of  evening  creeping  into  the  room 
found  a  grey-gowned  woman  kneeling  beside  a 
quiet  form  on  the  couch.  Braden's  last  mile- 
stone was  passed,  and  though  the  road  stretched 
long  and  lonely,  a  great  peace  had  come  to 
Christine.  In  her  hand  was  a  leather  case  which 
Braden  had  given  her.  With  dim  eyes  she 
opened  it,  and  pressed  her  trembling  lips  on  the 
metal  cross,  while  her  tears  dropped  on  the 
words 

"FOR  VALOUR." 


CHAPTER    VII 
A  Distinguished  Visitor 

ONE  summer  day  Wayside  was  plunged 
into  seething  excitement  such  as  had 
only  occurred  once  before  in  all  its 
history — when  Tom  Harvey  returned  from  the 
war.  That  was  an  event  of  individual  interest, 
but  this  was  an  affair  of  national  importance. 
The  State  Governor  was  to  pay  a  few  days'  visit 
to  Andrew  Graeme,  and  would  pass  through 
Wayside  en  route.  Therefore  it  was  incumbent 
on  Wayside  to  provide  a  suitable  welcome ; 
otherwise,  it  was  feared  the  King  would  be  dis- 
pleased. 

And  so,  on  this  intensely  hot  day,  with  the  sun 
beating  down  unmercifully  on  their  uncovered 
heads,  the  unfortunate  school  children  were 
ranged  outside  the  store,  prepared  to  give  vent 
to  their  patriotism  in  shrill  outbursts  of  song. 
For  many  days  the  schoolmaster  had  impressed 
on  them  the  great  importance  of  this  feature  in 
the  programme.  (It  was  characteristic  of  this 
gentleman  that  any  movement  in  which  he  took 
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part  was  always  considered  by  him  of  "the 
utmost  importance.")  To  this  end  the  peace  of 
the  surrounding  bush  had  been  disturbed  for 
some  time  by  the  uncontrolled  and  piercing 
shrieks  of  patriotism  proceeding  from  the  school- 
house. 

Now  the  great  day  had  arrived,  and  behold! 
numerous  small  boys  and  girls,  arrayed  in  their 
very  best,  standing  close  to  the  store  verandah, 
wide-eyed,  expectant,  and  anxious.  Soap  and 
water  had  produced  that  brightness  of  counte- 
nance which  leaves  the  beholder  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  purity  of  soul  is  the  source,  or  merely 
maternal  scrubbing.  However,  it  was  a  red-letter 
clay  in  their  lives.  One  poor  child  (it  was  one 
of  the  Mortons)  only  possessed  a  tattered  blue 
print  and  a  red  velveteen  frock,  and  sooner  than 
appear  in  the  former  she  chose  the  latter,  doubt- 
less deeming  it  an  honour  to  perspire  in  the 
cause  of  vice-royalty. 

By  reason  of  it  also  being  the  post  office,  the 
store  was,  as  usual,  the  centre  of  everything,  and 
its  verandah  already  held  the  majority  of  the 
population.  So  tightly  were  the  people  crowded 
that  some  very  personal  remarks  were  heard, 
especially  from  those  with  their  backs  pressed 
against  the  shop  wall,  and  their  face  against  the 
persons  immediately  in  front  of  them.  However, 
it  was  even  worth  having  one's  most  cherished 
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secrets  shrieked  aloud,  if  only  one  had  a  good 
view — so  those  at  the  front  thought. 

Every  available  thing  was  festooned  with  flags 
in  varying  stages  of  dirt  and  antiquity,  while  a 
large  picture  of  the  late  Queen  Victoria  leaned 
up  against  a  post  near  the  store  verandah  at  an 
angle  suggesting  inebriety.  This  was  lent  by  the 
redoubtable  Selina,  and  gratefully  accepted,  it 
being  the  only  photograph  of  the  House  of 
Hanover  available.  The  schoolmaster,  perspiring 
freely,  partly  from  heat  and  partly  from  excite- 
ment, kept  one  fevered  eye  on  his  charges  and  the 
other  on  the  road  along  which  the  august  visitor 
was  to  travel.  Selina,  as  the  owner  of  the 
picture,  felt  entitled  to  a  prominent  place,  and 
stood  close  beside  her  treasure,  no  doubt  feeling 
like  a  lady-in-waiting  at  a  Court  function.  For 
the  most  part  they  were  a  silent  gathering,  but 
here  and  there  some  murmurs  were  heard. 

"Will  he  have  a  crown  on  his  head?"  inquired 
Bobbie  Trotter,  dancing  about  excitedly. 

"No,  but  you'll  'ave  a  'it  on  the  'ead  if  you 
don't  get  orf  my  corn,"  replied  his  mother  dryly. 
It  was  noticeable  that  the  rising  generation  had 
far  better  command  of  aspirates,  thanks,  no 
doubt,  to  the  praiseworthy  Jenkins. 

"Will  he  have  a  carriage  an'  pair,  an'  footman 
an'  all?"  asked  another. 

"People  moving  in  the  best  circles  only  use 
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such  things  for  social  functions  in  the  city,"  said 
Selina,  who,  being  who  she  was,  naturally  knew 
society's  ways  and  weaknesses.  "In  the  country 
they  are  as  plain  as  I  am." 

"Impossible,"  murmured  a  smothered  but 
bitter  voice  from  the  back. 

Selina  opened  her  lips  for  a  withering  answer 
that  was  never  heard,  for  just  then  a  boy  who 
had  been  posted  at  the  curve  of  the  road  came 
rushing  up  shouting: — 

"They're  coming!" 

Instantly  Harry  Turner  began  to  tune  up  his 
concertina.  It  was  a  crazy  old  instrument,  but 
Harry  had  obstinately  defied  the  teacher's 
alternate  threats  and  blandishments.  Jenkins 
had  declared  that  concertinas  were  not  con- 
sidered "good  form"  in  vice-regal  circles.  How- 
ever, most  of  the  notes  were  missing,  and  what 
the  children  lacked  in  music  they  more  than 
made  up  in  sound,  so  it  was  not  likely  that  the 
plebeian  strains  would  offend  patrician  ears. 

Barbara  and  Douglas  Stirling  emerged  at  this 
critical  juncture  out  of  a  bush  track  close  by  the 
store.  Barbara  had  been  to  place  flowers  on  the 
lonely  grave  by  the  water-hole,  and  Stirling 
having  heard  casually  of  her  whereabouts  from 
Priscilla,  had  strolled  down  to  meet  her. 
Douglas  Stirling  was  paying  more  attention  to 
this  out-station  of  his  parish  than  was  altogether 
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necessary,  it  is  to  be  feared.     To-day,  however, 
it  was  excusable. 

"There  isn't  room  for  another  creature  on  the 
verandah,"  exclaimed  the  girl  in  amazement. 

"Well,  it  looks  nice  and  cool  under  those 
pepper  trees.  What  do  you  say  to  standing 
there  and  viewing  the  mighty  passing-by?" 
suggested  Stirling. 

Directly  opposite  the  store  was  a  little  rising 
piece  of  ground,  and  a  group  of  pepper  trees 
afforded  a  pleasant  bit  of  shelter  by  the  blazing 
white  road.  For  some  obscure  reason  everyone 
had  flocked  to  the  store,  with  the  result  that 
Barbara  and  Stirling  now  stood  on  the  little 
hillock  alone,  and  the  girl,  in  her  white  dress, 
stood  out  in  sharp  relief  against  her  companion's 
dark  clothes,  and  the  nondescript  brown  of  the 
tree  trunks. 

The  arrangement  was  that  the  car  containing 
Andrew  Graeme  and  his  guest  was  to  wait  for 
a  few  moments  at  the  store  while  the  children 
sang  the  usual  song  in  the  usual  ear-splitting 
shriek.  It  could  hardly  be  called  singing,  for 
when  the  actual  moment  arrived  instruction  was 
forgotten,  and  the  red-faced  children  shouted 
forth  their  praiseworthy  sentiment  in  an  ecstasy 
of  uncontrolled  excitement.  The  Governor, 
poor  man,  smiled  as  if  he  really  enjoyed  it,  and 
perhaps  the  children  of  our  township  did  shriek 
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a  few  degrees  lower  than  on  the  last  occasion 
when  he  heard  the  anthem  sung  by  infant  voices. 

"There  are  two  men  in  the  car  beside  Mr. 
Graeme,"  said  Barbara,  as  the  car  drew  nearer. 

"It  said  in  the  paper  that  a  guest  from  Eng- 
land, who  is  staying  at  Government  House,  was 
coming,  too,"  answered  Stirling,  but  he  was 
really  paying  more  attention  to  the  girl  beside 
him,  and  marvelling  anew  at  her  delicate,  wist- 
ful charm. 

Barbara  was  holding  her  white  linen  hat  in  her 
hands,  and  the  soft  hair  lay  in  damp  little  curls 
on  her  brow,  making  her  look  absurdly  young. 

"Oh,  I  didn't  know,"  she  said  absently.  "I 
don't  read  the  papers  very  carefully,  I'm  afraid. 
What  a  fine  face  Mr.  Graeme  has,"  she  added. 

Before  Stirling  could  answer  the  car  pulled  up 
close  beside  them,  so  as  to  be  in  the  shade  during 
the  impressive  ceremony  of  welcome,  which  was 
of  a  very  ponderous  and  uninspiring  nature. 

"Jenkins  must  have  been  cramming  the 
dictionary  for  the  last  week,"  observed  Stirling. 
"I'm  sure  the  Governor  doesn't  understand  the 
meaning  of  half  those  words." 

A  quick  little  gasp  made  him  turn  to  his  com- 
panion. 

"I  say,  Miss  Winfrey,"  he  exclaimed  in  dismay, 
for  Barbara,  with  a  face  like  death,  was  leaning 
up  against  a  tree.     "Are  you  ill?" 
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"I  think  I'm  going  mad!"  she  whispered 
through  white  lips. 

And  then  the  thing  happened  which  gave 
Wayside  food  for  conversation  for  many  years. 
The  children  were  in  their  last  spasm  of 
perspiring  patriotism  when  the  young  man  sit- 
ting beside  the  King's  colonial  representative 
allowed  his  eyes  to  wander  from  Jenkins'  awe- 
inspiring  face  to  the  other  side  of  the  road. 
There,  close  beside  the  car,  stood  two  figures — 
a  man  in  a  dark  suit  and  a  girl  in  a  white  frock, 
leaning  up  against  a  tree.  Everyone  saw  him 
start  and  change  colour,  and  then,  opening  the 
door  of  the  car  he  sprang  out  and  up  the  little 
embankment,  with  outstretched  arms. 

"Babac!"  he  exclaimed,  with  eyes  only  for  the 
drooping  girl. 

Stirling,  in  utter  bewilderment,  and  yet  with  a 
strange  sinking  at  heart,  saw  a  lovely  colour 
flood  the  girl's  white  face,  and  a  look  .such  as  he 
had  dreamed  of  bringing  himself,  deepen  in  her 
eyes. 

"Rodney!"  she  murmured,  placing  her  hands 
in  his. 

How  bitterly  Wayside  regretted  its  foolish- 
ness in  all  flocking  to  the  store  verandah,  when 
they  might  have  been  over  there  under  the  trees. 

The  rest  of  the  demonstration  fell  rather  flat; 
even  the  redoubtable  Jenkins  found  it  hard  to 
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keep  his  attention  fixed  on  the  distinguished 
visitor.  That  gentleman,  being  merely  human, 
was  obviously  more  interested  in  the  little  drama 
being  played  under  the  pepper  trees  than  the 
forced,  artificial  performance  prepared  in  his 
honour. 

Barbara  was  murmuring  as  though  in  a  dream. 

"Rodney,  it  really  can't  be  you?" 

''Yes,  and  thank  God  I've  found  you.  Now, 
where  can  we  go  and  have  a  talk,  away  from  all 
this  flummery?" 

Suddenly  Barbara  remembered  her  late  com- 
panion, and  at  the  same  time  her  manners,  but 
Stirling  had  left  them  together. 

"Come  with  me !"  she  said. 

"Just  a  moment,  Barbara,"  the  man  replied, 
and  hurried  down  to  the  car.  A  few  murmured 
words  in  the  Governor's  ear,  and  then  Wayside 
had  the  stupefaction  of  beholding  one  of  the 
Vice-Regal  party  leave  the  imposing  car,  and 
disappear  down  the  track  to  the  water-hole,  with 
Barbara  Winfrey,  the  girl  who  helped  in  old 
Priscilla  Trent's  store,  and  did  little  bits  of  paint- 
ing for  a  living. 

In  these  democratic  days  the  surprising  was 
always  happening. 

Time  was  an  uncared-for  quantity  to  Barbara 
and  her  companion,  and  when  they  had  talked 
earnestly  for  more  than  two  hours  she  suddenly 
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came  back  to  commonplace  earth,  and  ex- 
claimed:— 

"I  must  go  back  to  the  store  now;  Priscilla 
Trent  will  be  wondering  what  has  become  of  me. 
You  come  too,  Rodney,  and  get  to  know  her. 
You  will  lose  your  heart  to  her." 

"That  has  already  been  accomplished.  But 
I  say,  Babac,  what  is  that  stone  in  there  among 
the  trees?     It  looks  uncommonly  weird." 

"That,"  answered  Barbara  gravely,  "is  the 
grave  of  the  noblest  love-story  that  was  ever 
lived.  If  only  our  love  can  be  as  strong  and  en- 
during as  that,  Rodney,  we  shall  never  want  to 
die,  for  our  lives  will  be  like  heaven." 

"Dear,  if  I  can  make  your  life  like  that  I  shall 
not  have  lived  in  vain,"  said  her  companion, 
bending  to  kiss  the  sweet,  serious  face. 

"Some  other  time  I  shall  tell  you  about  those 
two,"  said  Barbara,  as  they  turned  away  from 
the  lonely  place. 

One  of  Graeme's  cars  was  waiting  at  the 
store  when  Barbara  and  Charteris  arrived  in 
the  village,  so  after  a  few  cheery  words  had  been 
exchanged  between  the  young  man  and  Priscilla 
the  former  got  into  the  car  and  was  rapidly 
whirled  away. 

"Now,  my  dear,  what  does  this  mean?  Who 
is  Sir  Rodney  Charteris,  and  who  are  you?" 
demanded    Priscilla  in   not   unnatural   bewilder- 
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ment,  and  evidently  preparing  herself  for  some 
sensational  developments. 

"Yon  dear  old  thing,  I'm  really  only  Barbara 
Winfrey.  Neither  a  princess  in  disguise,  nor  yet 
an  escaped  criminal,"  laughed  the  girl  linking  her 
arm  through  the  old  woman's.  "Come  into  the 
sitting-room  and  I'll  explain  everything.  You 
deserve  that  at  least." 

Here  was  quite  a  new  Barbara,  no  longer  pale 
and  shrinking,  but  a  girl  with  pink  cheeks  and 
glowing  eyes,  joy  and  hope  radiating  from  her 
very  presence,  and  looking  years  younger.  No 
word  was  spoken  until  they  reached  the  sitting- 
room,  where,  during  the  last  year,  so  many 
humble  tragedies  had  been  discussed.  To-day 
being  a  holiday  there  was  no  fear  of  interruption, 
so  sitting  down  in  her  old  easy  chair,  Priscilla 
prepared  to  act  in  the  new  role  of  listener. 

"You  know,"  began  Barbara,  sitting  by  the 
open  window,  "there  is  nothing  sensational  or 
romantic  in  my  story.  It  only  shows  how 
stupidity  and  impulsiveness  can  come  near 
wrecking  people's  lives.  I've  had  my  share  of 
both  of  these,  and  have  been  punished  as  I 
deserve." 

"But  you  are  also  going  to  be  rewarded  I 
presume?"  put  in  the  old  lady  dryly. 

Barbara  blushed  and  smiled,  and  then 
resumed. 
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"Well,  my  father  and  mother  died  years  ago. 
and  I  lived  with  my  two  brothers,  and  kept  house 
for  them  in  a  London  suburb.  They  were  both 
clerks  in  the  city,  and  were  the  dearest  brothers 
a  girl  ever  had."  Barbara's  eyes  rilled  with  tears, 
but  she  blinked  them  away.  "We  had  a  very 
nice  home,  and  were  quite  happy  until  the  war 
broke  out,  and  then  both  the  boys  enlisted.  They 
considered  it  their  duty,  and  I  urged  them  on, 
for  I  was  young  and  strong,  and  could  earn  my 
living,  though  I  had  no  training.  Dick  was 
killed  in  action  in  the  first  British  engagement, 
and  in  two  months  Rob.  died  of  wounds,  so  I  was 
left  alone." 

"Poor  little  girl,"  murmured  Priscilla. 

"Our  finances  were  not  as  flourishing  as  I 
thought  they  would  be,  and  Rob.  had  speculated, 
with  the  result  that  I  was  almost  penniless.  So 
I  left  the  house  and  went  in  to  London  to  look 
for  work.  Of  course,  living  here  in  Wayside  all 
your  life,  you  have  no  idea  of  London,  and  how 
hard  it  is  for  an  unprepared  girl  to  get  any  kind 
of  a  position.  Unlike  the  penniless  girl  in  novels, 
I  had  no  devoted  servant  to  keep  me  for  sheer 
love,  and  not  expect  a  farthing.  A  neighbour  of 
ours,  however,  had  taken  a  lodging-house  in 
London,  and  I  took  a  tiny  room  from  her.  After 
a  long  search  I  got  a  position  as  companion  to 
an  old  ladv.     I  went  to  her  at  nine  in  the  morn- 
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ing,  read  to  her,  amused  her,  sewed  for  her,  and 
washed  the  dog.  By  seven  at  night  I  was  free, 
and  at  night  I  used  to  do  little  sketches  for  a 
third-rate  magazine." 

"Poor  child,"  murmured  Miss  Priscilla  again. 

"Yes,  it  was  a  dreary  life,  and  I  was  very,  very 
lonely,  for  I  had  no  relations  and  few  friends. 
Then  a  new  lodger  came,  and  took  the  room 
next  to  mine."  A  light  came  into  the  girl's  eyes, 
and  her  cheeks  became  a  deeper  pink. 

"It  was  Rodney  Charteris,  and  we  soon  got 
to  know  each  other,  for  he  used  to  say  there  is  a 
magnetism  which  draws  kindred  souls  together, 
though  a  universe  should  divide  them.  He  told 
me  to-day  that  he  has  been  very  ill,  that  is  why 
he  is  so  gaunt  and  thin,  but  in  those  days  he  was 
one  of  the  handsomest  men  in  London."  The 
girl  smiled  happily  into  her  listener's  meaning 
and  somewhat  pitying  eyes. 

"We  gradually  became  friends  and  he  told  me 
all  about  himself.  It  had  been  the  desire  of  his 
life  to  become  a  doctor,  but  his  father  dying  left 
him  the  sole  support  of  his  mother,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  take  what  work  offered.  Obtaining 
a  position  in  a  manufacturing  chemist's  in  Edin- 
burgh he  had  got  on  well,  until  the  death  of  his 
mother.  Now,  he  had  come  to  London  and 
through  the  influence  of  the  Scotch  chemists, 
had   gained   a  similar  position  in   a  firm  there. 
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After  a  time  we  used  to  go  out  together.  He 
would  wait  for  me  outside  Miss  Porter's,  and  on 
summer  nights  we  would  go  for  a  walk  before 
we  had  supper.  I  used  to  love  to  hear  him  talk, 
for  he  was  full  of  Celtic  mysticism,  and  his 
thoughts  were  like  poems." 

"I  know,  my  dear,  I've  listened  to  their  charm- 
ing conversations,"  put  in  Miss  Trent,  cynically. 

Barbara  paid  this  remark  no  attention,  she 
was  too  absorbed  in  her  own  story. 

"Then  he  asked  me  if  I  would  marry  him,"  she 
continued,  "and  I  said  I  would  become  engaged 
to  him  one  one  condition.  Oh,  but  I  must  tell 
you  that  since  my  brothers'  deaths  I  had  become 
obsessed  with  a  kind  of  mania  to  avenge  them, 
and  so  the  condition  I  imposed  was  that  he 
would  enlist.  We  used  to  see  so  many  men  in 
uniform  when  we  were  out  together  that  I  was 
secretly  ashamed  of  going  about  with  this  fine- 
looking  civilian." 

The  speaker  paused  and  looked  dreamily  out 
of  the  window. 

"I  can  see  it  all  now,"  she  almost  whispered. 
""Summer  was  nearly  over,  and  from  where  we 
stood  on  the  Embankment  the  street  lamps 
gleamed  like  jewels  through  the  mist,  the  river 
was  studded  with  lights,  and  all  around  was  the 
roar  of  the  traffic.  Ah!  Miss  Priscilla,  I  love  the 
sunshine  and  warmth  out  here,  but  the  silence, 
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the  solitude,  how  terrible  they  are.  The  great 
stillness  of  the  bush  fills  me  with  awe.  It  is  the 
noise,  the  hurry,  the — the  pulsating  life  of  a  city 
I  crave  for.  That  is  living — this !  why,  here  we 
become  still  and  motionless  as  the  trees;  and  the 
sadness  of  the  bush!    Ah — !" 

"Poor  little  homesick  Londoner,  stranded  in 
the  bush  lands,"  said  Miss  Priscilla,  seeing  some- 
thing of  the  pain  this  girl  had  endured  in  her 
strange  surroundings. 

Barbara  laughed  nervously. 

"I'm  silly,  aren't  I?"  she  said.  "Well,  to  con- 
tinue. We  stood  under  a  lamp  that  night  when 
I  told  him  the  condition,  and  he  laughed  and 
evaded  the  question.  The  next  night  I  asked 
him  again,  and  I  can  hear  him  now  say,  'What  a 
little  patriot  it  is.  If  it  will  ease  your  mind  I 
will.'  After  that  he  would  change  the  conversa- 
tion whenever  the  war  was  mentioned.  Then 
one  day  he  gave  me  my  ring,  and  I  refused  to 
have  it  unless  he  promised  to  enlist.  He  called 
me  Joan  of  Arc,  and  teased  me,  and  at  last  said 
he  would  really  offer  himself. 

"After  he  had  gone  I  nearly  broke  my  heart, 
thinking  if  he  should  be  killed  how  dreadful  I 
should  feel,  but  knowing  that  I  needn't  be 
ashamed  of  him  anyhow.  The  next  day,  at  Miss 
Porter's,  I  met  a  lady  who  was  sailing  the  next 
week  for  Australia.     She  wanted  a  companion, 
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and  asked  me  if  I  would  go  with  her.  As  Miss 
Porter's  niece  was  coming  to  live  with  her,  I 
should  soon  be  out  of  a  position,  but  I  couldn't 
leave  England  then,  because  of  Rodney.  I  told 
Mrs.  Curtis — that  was  the  lady's  name — all 
about  it,  and  she  left  me  her  address  in  case,  as 
she  said,  I  changed  my  mind,  but  I  laughed  at 
the  very  idea,  and  didn't  even  tell  Rodney  about 
it.  Then,  when  I  got  home,  he  was  waiting  for 
me."  This  was  evidently  the  crux  of  the  situa- 
tion, for  Barbara's  breath  came  quickly,  and  her 
hands  trembled  a  little. 

"He  looked  so  big  and  handsome,"  she  con- 
tinued, "and  said  to  me,  'What  do  you  think  has 
happened,  Babac?'  he  always  called  me  that. 

"I  said,  'Have  you  been  accepted?'  and  he 
laughed. 

"  'Listen  to  the  lassie,  she  sees  nothing  but 
soldiers,  and  hears  nothing  but  the  roar  of  can- 
non and  wailing  of  broken  hearts.  No,  I  haven't 
even  offered  myself,'  'Then,  what  have  you  to 
tell  me  ?'  I  asked  coldly." 

"And  what  was  it,"  the  old  woman  asked,  in- 
tensely interested. 

"This  is  what  he  said :  'There  is  a  more  peace- 
ful future  in  store  for  us.  In  me  you  behold  a 
person  of  wealth  and  importance.  My  old  and 
remote  relative,  Charteris  of  Glen  Inch,  is  dead, 
and  I'm  the  new  laird,  and  you  are  the  new  lady.' 
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"He  was  brimming  over  with  pleasure,  and  I 
was  glad,  too.  He  had  never  mentioned  any  rich 
relations,  and  this  came  quite  as  a  surprise. 

"Then  I  asked  him  about  enlisting,  and  he 
said" — and  here  Barbara  dropped  her  voice  to  a 
whisper. 

"  'Oh,  I  can  do  more  for  ray  country  and  you 
in  a  quiet  Highland  glen,  than  dying  on  the  fields 
of  France.'  " 

"He  said  that?"  exclaimed  Priscilla,  and  it  was 
evident  her  esteem  for  the  charming  young 
baronet  was  at  its  lowest  ebb. 

"I  took  off  the  ring  he  had  given  me,  and  told 
him  to  give  it  to  a  girl  who  was  not  ashamed  of 
marrying  a  coward.  Oh !  I  can't  tell  you  all  the 
bitter,  awful  things  I  said.  I  called  him  coward, 
shirker,  and  every  mean  and  contemptible  thing 
I  could  think  of. 

"He  stood  silent  until  I  finished,  and  then  he 
said  in  a  strange  voice,  'Do  you  really  mean  it  is 
all  over  between  us?'  and  I  told  him  yes,  that  I 
could  never  marry  a  man  who  was  a  coward  and 
whom  I  despised.  The  look  he  gave  me  as  he 
left  the  room  was  terrible,  and  I  never  saw  him 
again  till  to-day." 

"My  dear!"  came  in  amazement  from  the 
other. 

"I  went  straight  to  Mrs.  Curtis,  and  offered 
myself  as  her  companion.       I  left  my  lodgings 
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that  night  and  stayed  with  my  new  employer 
until  we  sailed.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  pro- 
verb 'Four  things  come  not  back  to  man  or 
woman,  the  sped  arrow,  the  spoken  word,  the 
past  life,  and  the  neglected  opportunity'?" 

"No,"  said  Miss  Trent,  in  some  surprise  at  this 
irrelevance. 

"Well,  God  has  been  very  good  to  me,  Miss 
Pris.  He  is  giving  me  another  opportunity,  and 
this  time  I  shall  value  it  as  a  Divine  gift.  I  was 
a  wicked  girl  when  I  called  Rodney  those  insult- 
ing names.    Do  you  know  who  and  what  he  is?" 

Miss  Trent  shook  her  head,  and  the  girl  drew 
from  her  blouse  a  newspaper  cutting,  and 
handed  it  to  her  friend,  who  read : — 

A  new  and  marvellous  discovery  has  recently  been 
made,  whereby  gas  poisoning  is  rendered  comparatively 
harmless.  The  discoverer,  a  young  man  of  great  wealth, 
Sir  Rodney  Charteris,  first  experimented  on  himself,  and 
so  powerful  was  the  antidote  that  for  many  weeks  his 
life  was  despaired  of.  It  is  feared  that  he  will  never 
really  recover  from  his  brave   deed. 

And  then  came  a  long  account  of  Charteris' 
career. 

"You  see  what  a  grand,  noble  man  he  is,"  ex- 
claimed Barbara,  "and  to  think  of  what  I  called 
him!" 

"What  happened  after  you  left  him?" 
questioned  Miss  Priscilla,  wisely  preventing  an 
outburst  of  self-reproach. 
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"Oh,  he  left  London  that  night  and  went  down 
to  Devon.  Then  in  a  few  days  he  wrote  to  me 
and  explained  everything.  It  appears  he  had 
this  great  idea  working  in  his  brain,  but  he  re- 
quired money  and  leisure,  neither  of  which  he 
had.  The  reason  he  put  off  enlisting  was  be- 
cause he  wanted  to  see  if  by  any  means  he  could 
perfect  his  scheme.  And  he  didn't  want  to  tell 
me  until  everything  was  decided — either  success 
or  failure.  Of  course,  if  it  had  failed  he  would 
have  been  dead." 

Here  the  tears  brimmed  over.  "Dear 
Rodney!  isn't  he  splendid?" 

"He  is,  indeed,"  agreed  Priscilla  heartily. 

"Well  I  never  got  that  letter,  and  when  he 
found  I  had  left  London  he  went  to  Miss 
Porter's,  and  she  told  him  I  had  come  away. 
After  that  he  went  to  his  place  in  Scotland  and 
there  gave  his  whole  time  and  risked  his  life  for 
this  wonderful  discovery,  and  while  England  was 
singing  his  praises  he  lay  ill — almost  dying  and 
alone.  After  he  got  better  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  Governor,  who  was  staying  in  Scotland 
at  the  time,  and  it  was  arranged  that  Rodnev 
should  come  out  here  on  a  visit. 

"He  went  to  see  Miss  Porter  again,  and  got 
Mrs.  Curtis'  address  out  here,  and  found  when 
he  landed  in  Sydney  that  she  had  gone  away,  no 
one  knew  where.       It  was  just  Providence  that 
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brought  us  together  to-day.  He  gave  me  this 
newspaper  cutting  as  a  reference,  so  he  said." 

Barbara  laughed  tremulously,  for  the  tears 
were  very  near,  and  her  slightly  disconnected 
story  ended  abruptly. 

There  was  a  long  silence,  and  then  Miss 
Priscilla  came  over  and  kissed  her  little  friend. 

"My  dear  little  girl,  he  is  a  great,  splendid  man 
who  can  offer  up  his  life  for  the  good  of  his 
fellow-creatures.  There  has  been  no  greater 
hero  in  this  terrible  war.  But  he  is  getting  his 
reward  in  you." 

"I'm  not  fit  to  be  his  slave  after  the  way  I 
treated  him,"  stammered  Barbara.  "But,  oh! 
Miss  Priscilla,  I  love  Rodney  Charteris,  and  he 
wants  us  to  be  married  here  in  Wayside." 

While  the  girl  was  deep  in  her  story  a  man 
came  into  the  store.  It  was  Douglas  Stirling  in 
search  of  a  cool  drink.  Hearing  the  voice  he  knew 
and  had  come  to  love,  he  paused  before  going 
into  where  the  two  women  sat,  and  so  absorbed 
did  he  become  in  what  the  girl  was  saying  that 
he  forgot  his  rigid  code  of  honour  and  his  con- 
tempt for  eavesdroppers  and  deliberately 
listened.  Poor  Stirling!  it  was  his  first  and  only 
lapse  from  the  narrow  way,  and  he  had  no 
excuse,  save  that  he  loved  this  girl  who  was  tell- 
ing the  story  of  her  love  for  another  man. 

Dully    he    listened,    his    mind    deadened    and 
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numb.  On  and  on  in  sweet  cadence  went  the 
voice,  and  then,  like  a  knife  cutting  deep  into  the 
flesh,  came  the  words. 

"I  love  Rodney  Charteris,  and  he  wants  us  to 
be  married  here  in  Wayside !" 

That  was  enough.  Like  a  man  who  has  heard 
his  death  sentence  Stirling  turned  and  stumbled 
to  the  door.  Agony,  disappointment,  and  des- 
pair filled  his  heart  as  he  made  his  way  out  of 
the  little  shop,  and  went  to  the  lonely  bush  to 
struggle  and  pray  in  Gethsemane. 

"Did  you  hear  that  sound?"  exclaimed 
Barbara  breaking  a  long  silence,  during  which 
both  women  were  wrapped  in  thought.  Priscilla 
roused  herself  from  her  bitter  sweet  memories, 
and  answered  absently: 

"Oh,  is  was  only  something  falling  in  the 
shop." 

And  Barbara  went  back  to  her  rosy  dreams. 


CHAPTER    VIII 
The  Passing 

THE  people  of  Wayside  always  declare  that 
things  were  never  the  same  again  after 
the  Governor's  visit.  In  the  first  place 
it  became  a  daily  occurrence  to  see  Charteris 
drive  up  in  Graeme's  car,  and  disappear  into  the 
post  office,  and  their  interest  in  that  event  never 
flagged.  Wayside  was  inclined  to  give  itself 
superior  airs  over  Booloong,  which  place  could 
boast  neither  post  office  nor  baronet,  whereas 
Wayside  had  both  those  blessings.  Charteris 
returned  their  evident  desires  for  friendship  in 
his  own  careless,  happy  manner,  which  disarmed 
the  one  thorn  in  Wayside  flesh,  for  in  their  in- 
most hearts  the  inhabitants  would  have  pre- 
ferred this  new  arrival  to  have  lived  up  to  their 
idea  of  a  baronet,  as  represented  to  them  in  the 
various  novelettes  that  came  their  way.  In  these 
books  dukes  and  peers  pursued  a  course  of 
high-handed  snobbery,  which  must  have  been 
extremely  mortifying  to  any  untitled  person  of 
their  acquaintance.     Therefore,  when  Charteris 
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came  among  them  with  his  sunny-hearted  ways 
and  absolute  lack  of  anything  approaching  "airs," 
a  keen  sense  of  disappointment  was  felt. 

"Perhaps,"  suggested  Mrs.  Trotter  to  several 
friends,  "it's  because  he's  only  a  baronet." 

This  appeared  a  reasonable  excuse,  for  in  the 
novelette  anything  lower  than  a  peer  was 
ignored  entirely,  and  so  Rodney  Charteris  was 
accepted  with  a  freedom  slightly  tempered  with 
awe,  as  was  befitting. 

"I  can't  think  how  it  is,"  that  gentleman  said 
to  his  host  one  day,  "but  whenever  Barbara  and 
I  go  for  a  walk  into  the  bush  we  always  meet 
some  one.  Surely  these  people  know  the  scenery 
round  here  by  heart." 

"It  isn't  the  beauties  of  nature  they're  drink- 
ing in,"  answered  Graeme,  "it's  the  nearness  of 
a  real  live  baronet.  My  dear  fellow,  you  have 
yet  to  learn  the  reverence  with  which  a  true 
colonial  regards  a  title." 

"Oh,  nonsense!"  and  Charteris  spoke  im- 
patiently. "This  is  a  country  where  everyone 
prides  himself  on  being  a  democrat." 

"Nevertheless,  none  die  out  here  who  have  not 
a  long  and  complicated  line  of  ancestors  behind 
them.  I'm  the  only  real  plebeian  in  the  district, 
and  honestly  I  can't  bring  to  light  any  illustrious 
forbear,"  the  old  man  laughed  good-humouredly. 

"It's  a  pity  there  is  no  young  Graeme  to  carry 
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on  the  place,"  exclaimed  the  young  man  im- 
pulsively, and  then  regretted  his  words  as  soon 
as  they  were  uttered,  for  a  strange,  hard  look 
came  into  his  companion's  eyes.  Involuntarily 
Rodney  added,  "I  beg  your  pardon." 

Graeme  gave  a  short,  rather  harsh  laugh. 

"It's  all  right,  there  is  nothing  to  apologize 
for.  When  I  go,  the  place  will  be  sold,  and  the 
money  go  to  some  remote  cousins  in  the  old  land. 
Yes,"  he  added  dreamily,  "it  would  have  been 
fine  to  know  another  Graeme  was  here  after 
me." 

"It's     a     wonder     you      never "      began 

Charteris,  and  then  remembered  his  manners. 

"But  I  did  marry,"  put  in  the  old  man  quickly. 
"I've  been  a  widower  for  nearly  forty  years. 
Where  did  you  and  Miss  Barbara  go  to-day?"  he 
added,  and  the  subject  was  changed. 

As  the  largest  landowner  and  the  most  im- 
portant man  in  the  district,  it  was  only  fitting 
that  Graeme  should  entertain  this  hero,  who  had 
set  the  world  talking.  People  came  from  all 
parts  to  stay  at  the  old  homestead,  for,  with  its 
pleasant  gardens  and  shady  trees,  it  was  one  of 
the  show  places  of  the  State,  and  the  hospitality 
of  the  owner  was  proverbial.  Never  before, 
however,  had  he  entertained  a  guest  of  such  im- 
portance, and  Graeme  felt  that  too  much  honour 
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could  not  be  paid  this  young  man  who  had  risked 
his  life  for  the  sake  of  his  fellow-men.  Apart 
from  the  glamour  of  his  reputation,  Charteris' 
happy  nature  and  general  air  of  camaraderie  had 
completely  won  the  old  man's  heart.  Life  in  the 
outposts  of  Australian  civilization  was  in  itself  a 
novelty  to  Rodney,  and  he  was  content  to  pause 
here  for  an  interval  of  peace,  with  the  girl  he 
loved  close  at  hand,  before  plunging  once  more 
into  the  vortex  of  life  which  would  soon  enough 
engulf  him  when  he  left  this  quiet  backwater. 
Then,  too,  there  was  a  fascination  about  his 
silent,  keen-eyed  host,  who  had  wrested  from  an 
unwilling  land  an  immense  fortune,  while  Fate 
had  evidently  withheld  a  dear  desire.  Charteris 
felt  that  here  was  one  who  buried  deep  in  his 
heart  a  dead  hope,  and  allowed  no  other  eye  to 
desecrate  that  sanctuary. 

It  was  known  in  Wayside  that  Andrew 
Graeme  had  a  "story,"  but  that  was  as  far  as 
anyone  got,  for  none  now  remembered  when  he 
first  came  among  them,  a  tanned  and  keen-eyed 
drover,  eager  to  make  his  fortune,  and  so  justify 
the  name  of  the  new  land. 

No  reference  was  made  again  by  either  man 
to  Graeme's  domestic  affairs,  and  Charteris  felt 
as  though  he  had  intruded  on  the  old  man's  holy 
of  holies  by  his  questions.  At  times  he  felt  a 
tightening  of  the  muscles  in  his  throat  when  he 
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pictured  himself  an  old  man,  alone  and  feeble, 
with  only  Barbara's  memory  to  cheer  the  long 
years.  But  the  optimism  of  youth  refused  to 
see  these  dark  clouds,  and  so  the  young  man 
pitied  the  old  one  as  being  in  a  gloom  which 
could  never  encompass  himself.  So  the  days 
passed. 

Summer  was  nearly  over.    The  willows  which 
grew  along  the  bank  of  the  creek  were  leafless, 
and  the  tall,  upright  poplars  along  the  bottom 
of  Miss  Priscilla's  garden  presented  a  naked,  for- 
lorn    appearance.      Autumn,     with     its     russet 
shades,  its  leaves  strewing  woodland  paths  like 
the   forest   of   Vallombrosa,   does   not   come   to 
Wayside.     The  gardens  and  bushland — save  for 
the  gum  and  fir  trees — have  a  look  of  exhaustion 
as  though  the  heat  of  the  summer  has  burned 
away  all  the  life   and   sap ;    for  a   short  period 
nature   appears   dead,    and   then   with   the   first 
breath  of  a  short  spring,  the  soft  yellow  balls  of 
wattle  dust  the  trees  like  gold,  the  tender  green 
of  the  willows  mark  the  line  of  the  creek,  while 
among  the  poplars  the  first  gentle  breeze  stirs 
the  fresh  young  leaves.     Later  on  the  orchards 
are  a  blaze  of  colour,  pink  and  white  blossoms 
turn  the  meanest  garden  into  a  paradise,  drab 
houses  are  hidden  in  a  glory  of  purple  wisteria, 
and  the  unkempt  plots  become  bowers  of  bloom. 
So  on  through  the  years,  while  men  and  women 
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grow  old  and  pass  on,  each  spring  finds  the 
world  born  anew. 

Winter  had  come  in  earnest  to  the  two 
women  in  the  little  post  office.  Summer 
for  Miss  Priscilla  was  gone  for  ever.  She 
knew  in  her  heart  that  the  next  time  the  wattle 
trees  bloomed  she  would  lie  asleep,  dreamless, 
and  at  rest.  Barbara  was  growing  anxious, 
and  her  loving  eyes  noted  each  day  the 
waning  strength  and  gradual  breaking-up  of  the 
once  vigorous,  active  woman.  The  girl's  heart 
sank  like  a  stone  the  day  Miss  Priscilla  refused 
to  come  to  the  window  and  watch  Mrs.  Dawkins' 
perambulations  from  one  house  to  another,  on 
borrowing  purposes  intent. 

"What  do  you  suppose  she  wants?"  Barbara 
observed,  more  for  the  sake  of  rousing  her  friend 
than  because  she  wanted  to  know. 

"Anything  she  can  get,"  the  old  woman 
answered  wearily. 

It  was  the  last  flash  of  her  dry,  sharp  wit,  and 
even  that  was  unintentional.  When  the  sands  of 
life  are  running  out  how  trivial  seems  the  most 
momentous  human  aim.  For  forty  years 
Priscilla  Trent  had  entered  with  more  heartiness 
than  politeness  into  her  neighbours'  affairs,  and 
now  her  curiosity  had  burned  itself  out.  Way- 
side, with  its  petty  problems  and  its  human  de- 
sires, was  indeed    but   a  drop   in  a   bucket    to 
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her  whose  feet  were  going  down  the  path  that 
leads  to  the  silent  waters. 

The  same  day,  Priscilla,  sitting  crouching  over 
the  fire,  said  to  the  girl  "I  read,  years  ago,  a 
scrap  of  poetry,  and  it  keeps  coming  back  to  me 
now.  I  used  to  make  fun  of  sentiment  once, 
Barbara,  but  this  is  how  the  piece  goes,  as  far 
as  I  can  remember — 

Now  I  am  come  to  the  end  of  the  road, 

To   the   very   end. 
Farther   than   this  no  touch   of  the   hand, 

No  voice  of  a   friend; 
Only  the  dark  where  the  path  breaks  off 

And  the  milestones  end. 

"It  explains  exactly  how  I  feel,  dear;  I've 
passed  my  last  milestone."  and  the  old  woman 
shook  her  head  sadly. 

"Don't  talk  like  that,  Miss  Priscilla,  it  isn't  like 
you."  exclaimed  the  girl,  her  eyes  filling. 

"Well,  it's  got  to  come  to  us  all  some  day.  I've 
had  a  long  life,  but  some  folks  have  longer. 
Betsy  Trotter,  now,  lived  to  be  ninety-nine  years 
and  eleven  months.  She'd  have  loved  to  have 
made  a  hundred,  just  to  be  talked  about."  The 
sudden  transition  from  pathos  to  cynicism  was 
too  much  for  Barbara,  and  Nell  Ogilvie  coming 
in  that  minute,  she  made  her  escape  out  to  the 
shop  verandah. 

Every  afternoon  Charteris  drove  in  either  to 
take  Barbara  for  a  spin  in  the  car  or  go  for  a 
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walk  with  her.  This  afternoon  the  girl  preferred 
the  latter,  and  they  made  their  way  into  the 
bush,  trusting  to  Fate,  and  a  somewhat  raw  day, 
that  no  one  would  dog  their  footsteps. 

"You  are  very  silent  to-day,  Babac,"  Rodney 
remarked  after  they  had  gone  some  distance  in 
silence.  "I  think  we  shall  have  to  shake  the  dust 
of  Wayside  from  our  feet  soon,  dear.  After  all, 
I  want  to  see  you  in  your  proper  environment." 

"And  what  is  that,  Rodney?"  she  asked 
quietly. 

"Surrounded  by  every  luxury  I  can  procure 
for  you,"  he  replied. 

Barbara  shook  her  head  gravely,  even  while 
her  colour  deepened  at  his  words. 

"It's  because  of  the  glorious  future  ahead  of  me 
I  feel  that  I  ought  to  spare  a  little  while  with 
Miss  Priscilla.  She  will  only  need  me  a  very 
little  while  longer  now,  Rodney,"  she  said  sadly. 

The  seriousness  of  her  tone  caused  Charteris 
to  look  down  at  her  intently.  Seeing  the  beauti- 
ful eyes  full  of  tears  he  became  all  concern. 

"Why,  Barbara,  what  it  is?  You  aren't  un- 
happy, are  you?    Tell  me." 

"It's  Miss  Priscilla,"  the  girl  explained.  "I'm 
sure  she  is  dying,  and  I'm  sorry,  for  she  has  been 
very  good  to  me." 

Rodney  gave  vent  to  a  low  whistle  of  surprise. 

"By  Jove!"  he  said.     "I'll  come  in  and  have  a 
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look  at  her  before  I  go  home.       I  haven't  for- 
gotten I  was  a  struggling  medico  once." 

He  came  like  a  breath  from  his  purple-clad 
hills,  into  the  dull  little  room  where  the  old 
woman  huddled  over  the  fire,  and  it  was  im- 
possible to  resist  his  cheery  laugh. 

"You  must  buck  up,"  he  told  her  after  a  brief 
examination.  "Once  I  thought  it  was  all  over 
with  me,  but  see  how  flourishing  I  am  now." 

"Ah.  yes!"  agreed  Miss  Priscilla  drearily,  "but 
you  are  young  and  have  your  life  before  you. 
I'm  old  and  have  lived  mine.  And  besides,"  here 
she  drew  a  heavy  sigh,  "I  don't  particularly 
want  to  get  better.  After  Barbara  goes  there 
will  be  nothing  for  me  ." 

"How  about  coming  home  with  us  as 
chaperone?"  he  suggested. 

For  answer  the  old  woman  broke  into  weak 
and  pitiful  tears. 

"Ah,  no!"  she  declared.  "I  shall  never  leave 
Wayside  now." 

Seeing  that  it  was  impossible  to  rouse  her 
drooping  spirits,  the  young  man  presently  took 
his  leave.  Barbara  accompanied  him  to  the  shop 
door. 

"What  do  you  think,  Rodney?"  she  asked 
anxiously. 

"I'm  afraid  you  were  right,"  and  then,  in  the 
selfishness  of  his  love,  he  looked  into  Barbara's 
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hazel  eyes,  and  what  he  read  there  banished  every 
other  thought  save  that  his  search  was  over  and 
his  heart's  desire  was  reached. 

After  all,  Miss  Priscilla  was  old  and  worn,  the 
winter  of  life  had  come  to  her,  while  they  were 
in  the  very  springtime  of  their  existence.  Hope, 
bine-eyed  and  alluring,  stretched  out  her  arms 
to  them,  and  eagerly  they  grasped  her  hands. 

"But  don't  you  care?"  Barbara's  small,  pale 
face,  with  its  star-bright  eyes,  was  raised 
reproachfully. 

"Of  course  I  do,  girlie;  I  shall  never  forget 
Miss  Trent  and  how  good  she  was  to  you.  But 
there,  don't  worry,  Babac.  I'll  come  in  early 
to-morrow  morning  and  see  her  again.  And 
now,  good-bye." 

At  the  end  of  the  road  he  turned,  and  seeing 
the  slim  figure  still  watching,  he  waved  cheerily. 
There  was  an  answering,  eager  wave,  then  he 
went  on  down  the  darkening  road  and  the  girl 
returned  to  the  quiet  room. 

Graeme  was  on  the  verandah  steps,  waiting, 
when  Charteris  pulled  up  at  the  homestead. 

'Think  I  was  lost?"  he  inquired,  springing  out. 

"No,"  replied  Graeme,  "I  was  thinking  how 
much  good  money  I  was  losing  by  not  charging 
you  so  much  an  hour  for  the  car.  But  come 
away  in,  man ;  Stirling  is  here,  and  we  are  wait- 
ing dinner." 
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During  the  meal  the  talk,  of  course,  ran  on  the 
two  most  important  things  in  the  world's  history 
— the  war,  and  Charteris'  approaching  marriage. 

"Before  the  winter's  out,"  said  Stirling,  "I 
hope  to  be  back  at  home."  His  hearers  were 
astonished  at  this. 

''Going  home,  are  you?"  exclaimed  Rodney. 
"Why,  I  heard  you  were  in  love  with  some  girl 
out  here." 

"It's  a  case  of  unrequited  love,"  answered  the 
other  airily.  "In  me  you  behold  the  rejected 
lover  laying  down  his  darkened  life  at  a  cannon's 
mouth.  "Yes,"  he  added  seriously,  "I'm  going 
to  enlist,  and  feel  I  could  fight  and  die  better  to 
the  strain  of  the  pipes." 

A  sudden  mist  came  across  his  clear  eyes, 
which  the  other  men  put  down  to  the  intense 
love  of  country  for  which  Stirling  was  well 
known.  Only  the  man  himself  knew  how  hard 
it  was  to  witness  the  complete  happiness  that 
Barbara  and  her  lover  found  in  each  other's 
society,  and  the  sight  of  that  was  more  than 
even  his  strong  mind  could  bear. 

Conversation  flagged  a  little.  After  a  long 
silence  Stirling  remarked: 

"Miss  Trent  will  miss  her  companion  when 
you  and  Miss  Winfrey  are  married,  Charteris." 

"Miss  Trent  won't  need  anyone's  companion- 
ship by  then,"  answered  Charteris  gravely. 
M  2 
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"Why,  what  do  you  mean?"  asked  the  young 
cleric,  while  Graeme  fixed  his  keen  cold  eyes  on 
Rodney's  face  with  an  intensity  neither  man 
noticed  at  the  time. 

"Because,"  replied  Charteris,  "Miss  Priscilla  is 
what    we,    in    our    native    tongue,    call    'slippin' 


awa.'  " 


A  quick  exclamation  drew  their  attention  to 
their  host,  whom  they  found  groping  on  the 
floor. 

"I  dropped  a  match,"  he  explained,  lifting  a 
flushed  face. 

"No  wonder  he's  amassed  a  fortune  if  he's  so 
careful  of  a  match,"  said  Rodney  to  himself,  but 
to  the  others  he  continued  his  former  remarks: 

"Yes,  her  days  are  nearly  done.  And  she 
seems  to  be  leaving  more  enemies  than  friends, 
from  what  I  can  gather  from  village  gossip." 

"A  great  many  people  dislike  her,"  admitted 
Stirling  sadly.  "She  is  quick  to  detect  any  false- 
ness, and  she  is  a  shade  too  curious,  though  in 
some  cases  her  curiosity  has  only  served  to  help 
others.  Look  at  the  Carstairs  tragedy.  Only 
Miss  Priscilla's  inquisitiveness  saved  those  two 
lovers  from  being  cruelly  separated.  She  always 
seems  to  me,"  he  continued,  "to  be  like  a  beauti- 
ful flower  escaped  from  its  cultivated  garden, 
and  got  entangled  with  weeds  that  have  choked 
it.    Only  by  peering  very  closely  into  the  wilder- 
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ness  of  weeds  can  we  detect  the  beauty  of  the 
original  flower." 

"Very  prettily  put,  reverend  sir;  Miss  Pris. 
has  at  least  one  ardent  admirer,"  said  Charteris ; 
then,  turning  from  the  sensitive  face,  which  had 
coloured  so  quickly,  he  looked  at  the  silent  man 
who  was  his  host,  for  an  opinion. 

Before  any  more  remarks  could  be  added  the 
door  was  flung  open,  and  a  girl  with  flying  hair 
and  crimson  cheeks  rushed  into  the  room.  She 
hurled  herself  on  Charteris. 

"Oh,  Rodney,  come  quickly,  she's  dying,  and 
calling  for  Andrew,"  she  gasped. 

"I'm  coming,  Miss  Barbara,  I'm  Andrew!" 
answered  Graeme,  and  a  few  minutes  later  they 
were  speeding  along  the  road  to  Wayside. 

When  Barbara  returned  to  the  sitting-room, 
after  watching  Rodney  disappear  down  the  road, 
she  found  Miss  Priscilla  almost  in  a  state  of 
collapse,  and  with  the  greatest  difficulty  got  her 
to  bed.  Once  there,  however,  the  old  lady 
revived,  and  after  a  cup  of  tea  she  seemed  very 
much  better. 

"It's  just  as  well  I'm  going,  Barbara,"  she  said, 
after  a  while,  during  which  she  had  followed  the 
girl's  brisk  movements  with  loving  eyes.  "For 
I  don't  see  how  I  could  bear  Wayside  without 
you." 

"Dear   Miss   Pris.,   don't   talk  like   that!"   ex- 
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claimed  the  girl.  "You're  going  to  get  quite  well 
and  strong  when  the  warm  weather  comes." 

But  Miss  Priscilla  shook  her  head. 

"No,"  she  said,  "I'll  never  be  well.  And  to 
think  I'll  be  buried  away  out  here,  far  from  my 
own  people !"  and  tears  of  weakness  and  self- 
pity  rolled  down  her  withered  cheek. 

This  from  so  strong-minded  a  woman,  who 
never  mentioned  a  home  country  or  relatives, 
quite  upset  Barbara,  who  leaned  over  the  bed 
and  kissed  her  forlorn  old  friend. 

"Would  you  like  me  to  write  to  anyone,  dear?" 
she  asked  tenderly. 

Miss  Priscilla  appeared  to  be  considering 
something  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  she 
answered: 

"Open  the  drawer  in  that  table,  my  dear,  and 
you'll  find  a  box  at  the  bottom.    Bring  it  to  me." 

Barbara  obeyed,  guessing  that  the  little  box 
contained  the  relics  of  a  bygone  romance. 

The  weak  old  fingers  reverently  opened  the 
lid  and  lifted  out  carefully,  one  by  one,  each 
precious  article.  They  were  the  usual  treasures 
— a  packet  of  letters  brown  with  age,  a  pair  of 
gloves,  a  cluster  of  artificial  flowers  crumbling  to 
pieces,  and  two  photographs.  Barbara  turned 
away  her  head.  It  was  pitiful  to  see  this  worn 
old  woman  going  over  these  remnants  of  a  lost 
youth.       There  was  a  long  silence  in  the  quiet 
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room.  Evidently  the  intervening  years  of 
loneliness  and  monotony  were  blotted  out  by  the 
scenes  these  trifles  recalled.  Then  at  last,  with 
flushed  cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes,  Priscilla 
called  the  girl  and  held  out  to  her  one  of  the 
photos. 

"See!"  she  said  in  a  softer  voice  than  Barbara 
had  ever  heard,  "this  is  my  home." 

It  was  the  picture  of  a  rambling  old  farm- 
house, ivy-covered  and  picturesque.  A  typical 
manor  farm,  shaded  by  huge  old  trees  and  speak- 
ing in  every  line  of  years  of  peaceful  prosperity. 

"This  is  your  home !"  the  girl  exclaimed.  "And 
yet  you've  lived  here  for  forty  years!  Miss 
Priscilla,  how  could  you  do  it?" 

"Because,"  replied  Miss  Priscilla  slowly,  "I 
was  in  love.  And  this  is  the  man  I  left  home 
for.     Do  you  recognize  him  ?" 

Barbara  took  the  old-fashioned  photo,  and 
studied  it.  She  knew  it  was  Andrew  Graeme's 
eyes  that  looked  back  into  hers.  Years  had 
lined  the  face  and  sharpened  the  features,  and 
the  smiling,  good-humoured  mouth  was  more 
set  and  rather  sarcastic.  Forty  years  had 
quenched  some  of  the  eagerness  in  the  grey  eyes 
and  drawn  fine  lines  on  his  smooth  brow,  but  still 
it  was  the  strong,  purposeful  face  of  the  man  she 
had  often  seen  in  the  district.  And  he,  this  man 
whose  wealth  had  made  him  a  power  in  the  land. 
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who  entertained  the  State's  most  distinguished 
visitors,  was  still  able  to  bring  the  flush  of  youth 
to  this  old  woman  who  was  dying  in  a  room 
behind  a  bush  store! 

"Sit  down,  child,  and  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it," 
said  Miss  Priscilla  in  a  strained  eager  voice. 
"No!  don't  say  I'm  not  strong  enough,  because 
I  am.  This  is  the  last  spurt  before  the  candle 
dies  down  forever." 

She  who  had  recounted  so  many  of  the  life 
stories  of  the  neighbourhood  now  began  her  own 
little  tragedy. 

"My  father  was  a  farmer  in  Kent,"  she  began. 
"The  Trents  had  lived  at  the  Manor  Farm  for 
three  generations,  and  were  very  proud  of  their 
honest,  straightforward  ancestors.  I  had  two 
sisters  older  than  myself.  One  married  the 
village  doctor,  and  the  other  a  family  lawyer. 
We  were  well  to  do,  and  my  life  in  the  old  farm- 
house was  an  ideal  one." 

All  this  was  given  hurriedly,  as  though  it  were 
preamble,  as  indeed  it  was. 

"Then,  when  I  was  twenty,  that  man  whose 
picture  you  see,  Andrew  Graeme,  came  from 
Scotland  to  help  his  uncle,  who  had  a  small, 
miserable  holding  not  far  from  us.  He  was  very 
poor,  and  had  no  prospect  of  being  anything  else, 
but  from  the  first  we  loved  each  other." 
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Miss  Priscilla's  voice  trembled,  and  Barbara 
gently  pressed  the  weak  hand  she  held. 

"My  people  were  very  angry,  for  besides  being 
poor,  Andrew  was  not  even  handsome.  Just  a 
big-framed,  bony  young  Highlander.  They 
wanted  me  to  marry  a  man  named  Harry  Burton, 
who  was  both  good-looking  and  rich,  and  he  was 
very  much  in  love  with  me,  for  I  was  quite  a 
pretty  girl  then." 

Ah,  the  pathos  of  it !  The  faded,  worn  old 
woman,  still  glorying  in  the  richness  and 
promise  of  her  long  past  youth.  There  were  still 
the  remains  of  beauty  in  her  old  face,  for  she  had 
never  lost  the  clear,  fresh  complexion  which 
seems  to  be  the  Englishwoman's  birthright. 

"I'm  sure  you  were,  dear,"  Barbara  said, 
lovingly. 

"All  my  friends  and  family  did  their  best  to 
keep  us  apart,  but  we  became  secretly  engaged, 
and  then  he  went  home  to  Scotland.  He  came 
back  to  Kent  in  a  few  months,  and  asked  my 
father's  permission  to  become  engaged  to  me,  as 
he  was  going  to  Australia  soon,  and  wanted  to 
marry  me  before  he  went.  My  father  refused  to 
allow  me  to  marry  him  before  he  had  a  home,  so 
I  promised  that  as  soon  as  he  was  ready  I  would 
come  out  to  him.     And  so  we  parted." 

The  voice  quavered,  and  it  was  evident  that 
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after  forty  years  the  memory  was  still  fresh  and 
keen. 

"I  thought  my  heart  was  broken  when  he  left, 
but  it  didn't  break  then,"  she  continued  sadly. 
"For  two  years  he  wrote  regularly,  and  his 
letters  were  always  full  of  longing  for  me.  Here 
they  are,  every  line  he  ever  wrote."  She  touched 
with  tender  hands  the  discoloured  letters.  "And 
all  that  time  my  people  were  trying  to  make  me 
marry  Harry  Burton,  who  himself  was  most 
eager.  But  I  held  firm,  and  at  last  the  time  came. 
Andrew  had  a  little  home  away  in  the  bush,  and 
he  was  longing  for  me.  I  refused  to  hear  my 
mother's  warning  about  the  risk  I  was  taking, 
and  I  gaily  bade  them  all  good-bye.  Dear 
mother,  how  she  did  cry!  I  promised  to  write 
and  let  them  know  how  well  I  was  doing,  and 
told  them  in  a  few  years  my  husband  Andrew 
and  I  would  be  rich  enough  to  come  home  and 
see  them  all.  No  one  has  ever  heard  of  me  since 
in  England — or  I  of  them." 

There  was  a  tragic  note  in  that  brief  statement, 
and  Barbara  gasped. 

"Why?" 

"My  dear,  I  was  too  proud  to  let  them  know 
the  failure  of  my  grand  hopes.  We— my  lover 
and  I — had  arranged  that  if  he  happened  to  be 
away  droving  when  I  arrived  in  Sydney  I  was 
to  come  right  up  to  W'ayside,  where  he  would 
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meet  me,  and  then  we  would  go  on  the  last 
hundred  miles  together.  For  Andrew  was  away 
in  the  back  country  then,  droving  and  working 
for  Mr.  Gray,  who  owned  and  lived  then  at  Grey- 
stanes.  Well,  when  I  arrived  in  Sydney,  Andrew 
was  not  there,  and  in  spite  of  our  arrangement, 
I  was  disappointed,  and  cried  bitterly.  Re- 
member, I  was  only  twenty-two,  alone  and 
friendless  in  a  strange  land,  but  I  prepared  for 
my  journey  to  Wayside.  In  those  days  the  train 
did  not  come  very  far,  and  a  good  bit  of  coach- 
ing had  to  be  done." 

The  old  face  grew  strangely  grey,  and  for  a 
few  minutes  there  was  no  sound  save  Miss 
Priscilla's  hard  breathing. 

"Don't  tell  me  any  more,  dear,"  whispered  the 
girl. 

"I  must  finish,"  answered  the  other.  "Well, 
in  the  train  with  me  was  an  old  woman,  Mary 
Allan,  who  had  the  Wayside  store,  and  we  got 
talking.  I  told  her  I  had  come  out  to  be  married, 
but  didn't  say  who  to,  and  she  told  me  a  lot 
about  the  district  where  she  lived.  Old  Gray, 
of  Greystanes,  was  enormously  rich,  and  had  an 
only  daughter,  who  was  so  delicate  that  she  was 
always  expected  to  die.  This  girl  had  fallen  in 
love  with  one  of  her  father's  drovers,  and  the 
affair  was  the  talk  of  the  countryside.  Old  Mary 
Allan  was  deeply  interested.     It  was  rumoured 
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that  Miss  Gray  and  the  drover  were  being 
married  that  very  day,  for  the  father  could  not 
refuse  the  girl  anything,  and  she  was  practically 
dying.  Of  course,  so  Mary  said,  the  drover  was 
only  marrying  her  for  her  money.  On  and  on 
we  travelled  together.  We  changed  from  the 
train  into  the  coach  that  was  to  take  us  to  Way- 
side. I  remember  how  excited  I  got,  for  Andrew 
would  meet  me  there,  and  our  new  life  would 
start." 

Miss  Priscilla's  eyes  grew  feverish,  and  the 
words  came  quickly  from  her  quivering  lips. 

"It  was  getting  near  sundown  on  that  hot 
afternoon,  and  we  were  only  a  few  miles  from 
Wayside,"  she  resumed,  "when  the  coach-driver 
drew  on  one  side  of  the  road  and  said  that  the 
wedding  party  was  coming  along  on  their  way 
to  the  train,  which  was  to  take  them  away  on 
their  honeymoon.  I  remember  how  interested 
I  was,  and  how  I  stood  in  the  coach  to  get  a 
better  view  of  the  newly-married  pair  in  their 
splendid  buggy.  With  a  pair  of  thoroughbred 
horses  they  came,  white  ribbons  on  the  bridles 
and  whip,  and  there  seated  in  the  vehicle  was 
Andrew  Graeme,  the  man  I  had  come  out  to 
marry !" 

So  terrible  was  the  suffering  on  the  old  face 
after  all  the  long  years  that  Barbara  grew 
alarmed. 
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"Don't  clear,  don't  look  like  that!"  she  cried. 

"I  didn't  faint  or  anything,"  Miss  Priscilla  said 
proudly,  "but  in  that  minute  I  turned  from  a 
happy  expectant  girl  into  the  narrow,  crotchetty 
old  woman  I  am  now.  When  we  got  to  Way- 
side I  confided  in  Mary  Allan,  and  she  took  pity 
on  me,  and  as  she  was  old  and  a  widow,  she 
asked  me  to  stay  with  her." 

"Like  you  did  me?"  put  in  Barbara. 

"Yes.  No  one  in  Wrayside  knows  how  I  came 
to  be  here,  for  Mary  never  told  anyone,  and  so 
when  she  died  I  took  on  the  store  and  post  office. 
I  couldn't  write  and  tell  my  people.  Imagine  my 
poor  mother's  agony  of  mind  if  she  had  known 
her  girl  was  stranded  in  this  desolate  place.  No, 
it  was  better  to  let  them  think  everything  turned 
out  well."    The  voice  trailed  away  feebly. 

"But  what  of  Andrew  Graeme?"  the  girl  asked 
eagerly. 

A  sudden  gleam  of  interest  flickered  in  the  dull 
eyes,  and  it  was  with  an  effort  the  old  woman 
roused  herself. 

"His  wife  died  in  three  months,  and  Andrew 
came  to  me  and  humiliated  himself  before  me. 
He  vowed  he  only  did  it  to  get  money  for  me,  for 
he  knew  Nell  Gray  could  not  live  long.  I  told 
him  I  hated  him  as  I  didn't  think  it  possible  for 
one  human  being  to  hate  another.  I  told  him  I 
scorned  and  despised  him.     I  sent  him  from  me, 
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and  from  that  day  to  this  no  word  has  passed 
between  us." 

Forty  years  of  silence  between  two  who  were 
to  have  been  so  much  to  each  other — the  tragedy 
of  it. 

"Yes,"  repeated  the  old  woman,  "forty  years 
and  no  word  between  us.  I  sent  him  away  with 
hatred  in  my  heart  and  words  of  scorn  and 
anger." 

Darkness  had  descended  while  the  pathetic 
tale  was  being  told,  and  now  the  two  women 
held  each  other's  hands.  To  one  had  come,  after 
black  despair,  the  glorious  promise  of  hopes  to 
be  fulfilled ;  to  the  other,  after  long  years  of 
loneliness,  the  Valley  of  Shadow,  which  she  must 
brave  alone.  After  a  few  minutes  Miss  Priscilla 
spoke  again,  this  time  in  an  eager  feverish  voice. 
"Do  you  think  Andrew  would  come  to  me?  I 
insulted  him,  and  spoke  cruelly  to  him,  but 
surely  in  forty  years  he  will  have  forgiven  me. 
Tell  him  to  come  quickly.  I  must  see  him  before 
I  go.  Quick,  Barbara,  or  it  will  be  too  late,  and 
I  mustn't  go  without  being  forgiven!" 

Without  a  word  Barbara  rushed  out  into  the 
night,  and  sent  Nell  Ogilvie  back  to  the  shop, 
then,  hastily  borrowing  a  horse  from  Trotter, 
she  rode  away  into  the  darkness  along  the  road 
to  Greystanes. 

To  the  city-bred  girl  riding  was  an  unknown 
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and  fearful  experience,  but  love  lent  her  courage, 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  old  woman  who  lay  dying 
she  grasped  the  reins  firmly  and  urged  the 
animal  forward.  On  and  on  through  the  lonely 
bush  she  went,  offering  up  a  prayer  that  she 
would  be  able  to  bring  the  two  together  whom 
Fate  had  so  strangely  parted.  At  last  after  what 
seemed  hours,  she  saw  the  lights  of  the  home- 
stead. A  few  minutes  more,  and  she  was  safe  in 
Rodney's  arms. 

The  drive  back  was  a  silent  one.  Rodney 
drove  the  car,  and  Barbara  sat  beside  him,  while 
Stirling  and  Graeme  were  in  the  back  seat.  No 
word  was  spoken,  even  when  they  pulled  up  at 
the  shop,  but  Graeme  was  out  of  the  motor  and 
striding  through  the  open  door  before  the  others 
could  extricate  themselves  from  the  rugs. 

Brushing  Nell  aside  without  a  word  he  went 
straight  into  the  room  where  Priscilla  lay.  The 
others  heard  him  speak. 

"My  little  woman !"  he  said,  tenderness  and 
love  in  his  voice,  for  the  worn  and  faded  old 
woman  was  still  young  and  fair  to  him.  Then 
the  door  was  shut. 

Barbara  led  the  others  out  on  to  the  back 
verandah,  where  she  and  Priscilla  had  so  often 
sat,  and  presently  Nell  and  Stirling  went  down 
into  the  quiet  garden.     Rodney  passed  his  arm 
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round  the   girl's   slender  figure,   and   thus   they 
waited. 

It  was  not  very  cold,  and  the  stars  gleamed 
with  a  piercing  intensity  in  a  dark  blue  sky.  The 
hush  of  night  was  on  everything,  deeper  hush 
than  ever  before,  for  over  the  little  store  the 
Dark  Angel  brooded,  and  the  softness  of  his 
wings  as  they  descended  shut  out  all  discordant 
sounds. 

From  the  bedroom  came  the  low  murmur  of 
voices.  Forty  years  of  sadness  were  being  wiped 
away.  There  were  no  explanations,  for  the 
wrong  had  been  clear  and  obvious,  but  what  was 
better  than  explanation — forgiveness — was  being 
given. 

Suddenly,  after  a  brief  silence  in  the  room,  the 
man's  voice  came  out  into  the  still  night, 
trembling  at  first,  then  gathering  strength. 
Graeme  was  a  Scot,  and  in  his  hour  of  anguish 
turned  instinctively  to  the  prayer  of  the  Shep- 
herd— 

The  Lord's  my  shepherd,  I  shall  not  want. 

Clearly  and  tenderly,  holding  the  dying 
woman's  hand,  he  went  through  the  old  Psalm, 
and  Rodney  Charteris  took  off  his  hat  in  the 
darkness,  and  together  he  and  Barbara  knelt 
on  the  verandah  while  Priscilla  passed  on. 

Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow 
of  Death, 
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went  on  Graeme's  reverent  voice,  and  still  hold- 
ing the  dying  hand  he  and  Priscilla  went  down 
the  dark  valley.  Down  and  ever  down,  till  the 
lapping  of  the  river  washed  Priscilla's  feet  and 
she  was  carried  over  the  tide. 

Thus  the  love  story  which  began  nearly  half  a 
century  before  in  an  English  village  ended  in  an 
outpost  of  Australia. 

Barbara's  first  letter  from  England  was  to 
Nell  Ogilvie,  and  was  eagerly  opened  and  read, 
under  the  fire  of  the  assembled  eyes  of  Wayside. 

"Well,  what  does  her  ladyship  say?"  inquired 
Selina,  rolling  the  title  with  relish  on  her  tongue. 

Suddenly  Nell's  eyes  filled,  and  she  hurried 
away  without  answering.  In  the  privacy  of  her 
own  home  she  read  Barbara's  glowing  des- 
cription of  her  home  and  happiness.  Then  came 
the  sad  little  story. 

"Of  course  you  know  that  Douglas  Stirling  is 
dead,  and  to  his  death  do  I  owe  my  supreme 
happiness.  He  came  home  on  the  same  boat  as 
we  did,  to  enlist,  and  I  suppose  you  have  read 
how  we  struck  a  mine,  and  the  ship  was  sunk. 
There  was  a  terrible  panic,  and  the  last  lifeboat 
was  so  terribly  crowded  there  was  only  room  for 
one  more — two  men  were  left,  my  husband  and 
Douglas  Stirling.  Which  was  to  have  the  seat? 
I  was  already  in  the  boat  and  saw  Douglas  grasp 
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Rodney  and  push  him  down  to  the  empty  seat. 
There  was  another  terrible  explosion,  and  when 
the  air  cleared  the  big  boat  was  gone  and 
Douglas  too.  Dear  Nell,  how  can  my  puny  ex- 
pressions describe  such  nobility.  Some  day  I 
shall  be  able  to  tell  him  of  my  gratitude.  By 
coming  to  Wayside  I  learnt  what  strong  and 
noble  characters  there  are  in  the  world,  and 
thank  God  for  the  knowledge.  Good-bye  to  you 
all  in  the  little  bush  village!" 

Nell  folded  the  letter  with  tear-dimmed  eyes, 
for  she  had  grown  to  love  the  girl  dearly. 

So  Barbara  passed  out  of  Wayside. 
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